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Essays on Sermonizing” 
By JOHN H.C. FRITZ 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SERMON 


When Jesus had called unto Him His twelve Apostles, 
He said, “As ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand,” Matt.10:7. After having completed His work 
of the sinners’ redemption and before He ascended to heaven, 
Jesus repeated His commission, saying, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved,” Mark 16:15-16; “Ye 
shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you; and ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part 
of the earth,” Acts 1:8; “All power is given unto Me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you; and, lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world,” Matt. 28: 18-20. 

These last words, “I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world,” indicate that Jesus had in mind that His 
commission to preach was not restricted to the Apostles, but 
that preaching should continue unto the end of days. There- 
fore Paul, writing by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, tells us 
that the ascended Lord “gave [to His Church] some, apostles; 
and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors 





* These essays were read at a Pastors’ Institute held at Con- 
cordia, Mo., in June, 1948. 
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and teachers,” Eph. 4:11. In writing to Titus, Paul says that 
he left him in Crete to “set in order the things that are want- 
ing,” to wit, “to ordain elders [pastors, preachers] in every 
city,” Titus 1:5. 

We also learn that the men who are to be called to the 
office of the ministry or to the preaching office should be 
selected men having certain qualifications; among others, they 
should have the qualification of being “apt to teach,” 1 Tim. 3:2, 
The Lord also told them what to teach: “Preach the Gospel,” 
Mark 16:15. “Ye shall be witnesses unto Me,” Acts 1:8, 
“Teach them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you,” Matt. 28:20. Accordingly, Paul enjoined the 
young preacher Timothy to “preach the Word,” 2 Tim. 4:2. 
Of his own preaching Paul said, “I determined not to know 
anything among you save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,” 
1Cor.2:2. In his farewell address to the elders at Ephesus, 
Paul said, “I kept back nothing that was profitable unto you, 
but have showed you, and have taught you publicly, and from 
house to house, testifying both to the Jews, and also to the 
Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ. I take you to record this day, that I am pure 
from the blood of all men. For I have not shunned to declare 
unto you all the counsel of God,’ Acts 20: 20-21, 26-27. Of this 
office of the ministry, or the preaching office, Paul says that it is 
“a good work,” 1 Tim. 3:1. 


What is the purpose of preaching the Word, the Gospel, 
the whole counsel of God? Answer: “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved,” Mark 16:16; “For the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ,” Eph. 4:12. And all this to the “glory of God,” 
2 Cor. 19:20; 1 Pet. 4:11. The sinner’s salvation through Jesus 
Christ to the glory of God, that is to be the purpose of all 
preaching in the Christian Church. 


However, when we speak of the purpose, not of preaching 
as such, but of the sermon — not a, any sermon, but the sermon 
— we have in mind the sermon as the pastor preaches it Sunday 
after Sunday within a limited time and to a specific audience, 
to wit, the Christian congregation, Christians entrusted to him 
by God to care for their spiritual welfare, the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost has made the pastor an “overseer to feed the 
Church of God, which He hath purchased with His own blood,” 
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Acts 20:28. Concerning this sermon (and, of course, a particu-. 
lar sermon at any time and upon any occasion) the preacher 
should ask himself: What definite purpose have I in mind with 
this sermon? What is it that I am trying to accomplish? 
This question the preacher must ask himself, for he cannot 
in one sermon teach ail whatsoever the Lord hath commanded, 
or declare the whole counsel of God. What, then, of all this 
will he preach in this one particular sermon, and why? The 
preacher’s purpose surely should not be, dare not be, merely 
to preach because he has been called to do so and because 
he knows that the congregation will assemble for public 
worship and expect to see him in the pulpit and to hear him 
speak. Any preacher with such an attitude towards preaching 
will be merely doing a job to make sure that at the end of the 
month he will be given his pay check. Such a preacher is 
a mere hireling and not a pastor, a shepherd of souls. He lacks 
one qualification which, irrespective of other qualifications, 
every pastor should have, to wit, faithfulness. “Let a man 
so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards 
of the mysteries of God. Moreover it is required in stewards, 
that a man be found faithful,” 1 Cor. 4:1-2. 

Let us look at some of the sermons recorded in the New 
Testament. The greatest preacher of all, and therefore the 
model preacher, is Jesus Himself. What Jesus preached we 
are told Mark 1:14-15, “Jesus came into Galilee, preaching 
the Gospel of the Kingdom of God, and saying, The time is ful- 
filled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, and be- 
lieve the Gospel.” However, when Jesus preached to a specific 
audience, His sermon had a specific purpose. When He 
preached to His Apostles after having called them, His specific 
purpose was to give them instructions for their labors, Matt. 
10:1-42. When Jesus spoke in the synagog at Nazareth, His 
specific purpose was to convince the Jews that He was the 
promised Messiah, Luke 4:16-29. When Jesus preached to 
great multitudes on the seashore, He spoke to them concerning 
the Kingdom of God, Matt. 13:1-52. After an encounter with 
the Sadducees and the Pharisees who sought to entangle Him 
in His talk, Jesus preached a powerful sermon “to the multi- 
tudes” (including the Sadducees and Pharisees) “and to His 
disciples,” His special purpose being to warn the disciples 
against the false teaching of the Sadducees and Pharisees, to 
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denounce their hypocrisy and stubbornness, and to pronounce 
His woes upon them, telling them that if they remained im- 
penitent, they would not “escape the damnation of hell,” Matt. 
23: 1-39. When Jesus spoke to such people as Zacchaeus, he 
spoke words of great comfort; and in the house of Zacchaeus 
He added a parable to disabuse the minds of any that thought 
“the Kingdom of God should immediately appear,” Luke 19: 
1-27. When Jesus preached His Sermon on the Mount, He 
spoke to His disciples of the Christian life with the motivation 
that God’s love to them should induce them to love God and 
consecrate themselves unto Him, Matt. 5—7. 


Turning to the preaching of the Apostles, we find that 
Peter’s Pentecostal sermon had two parts: First, he told the 
large assembly of Jews at Jerusalem that the Man who had 
been approved by God among them by miracles and wonders 
and signs they had by wicked hands crucified and slain, but 
that God had raised Him from the dead and “made that same 
Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” 
Secondly, after hearing this, being pricked in their heart and 
stricken by a guilty conscience, the Jews asked, “What shall 
we do?” Then Peter said unto them, “Repent, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For 
the promise is unto you and to your children, and to all that 
are afar off, even as many as the Lord, our God, shall call,” 
Acts 2:38-39. The entire Pentecostal sermon of Peter has not 
been recorded, for we read, “And with many other words did 
he testify and exhort, saying, Save yourselves from this 
untoward generation,” Acts 2:40. The result of Peter’s Pente- 
costal sermon was that three thousand were added to the 
church at Jerusalem. 


When Paul preached at Antioch, his purpose was to show 
that in Jesus the prophecies of the Old Testament were ful- 
filled, and therefore he said unto them, “Be it known unto you 
therefore, men and brethren, that through this Man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins; and by Him all that believe 
are justified from all things from which ye could not be justi- 
fied by the Law of Moses. Beware therefore, lest that come 
upon you which is spoken of in the Prophets, Behold, ye 
despisers, and wonder, and perish, for I work a work in your 
days, a work which ye shall in no wise believe, though a man 
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declare it unto you,” Acts 13:38-41. The result of Paul’s sermon 
at Antioch was that “many of the Jews and religious prose- 
lytes followed Paul and Barnabas, who, speaking to them, 
persuaded them to continue in the grace of God,” v. 43; also 
that the Gentiles present asked that His sermon be repeated on 
the next Sabbath, at which time almost the whole city came 
together “to hear the Word of God,” vv. 43-44. 

When Paul preached at Athens, his hearers there being 
Gentiles and not Jews, Paul’s sermon had an altogether dif- 
ferent purpose than when he was preaching to the Jews. 
Preaching to the Gentiles at Athens, Paul’s purpose was to 
convince them that in spite of the fact that they were wor- 
shiping many gods, they did not know the one true God. 
“Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship,” said Paul, “Him 
declare I unto you.” At the same time Paul called their atten- 
tion to Him whom God had raised from the dead and to the 
appointed day in which He by Him would judge the world in 
righteousness. While Paul’s success in Athens was not very 
great, some mocking and others saying, “We will hear thee 
again of this matter,” “howbeit certain men clave unto him 
and believed: among the which was Dionysius the Areopagite, 
and a woman named Damaris, and others with them,” Acts 
17: 22-34. 

When Paul preached a sermon to Felix and his wife, 
Drusilla, in their own home, “he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come,” calling attention to their 
sins but not failing also to preach Christ to them, for we read 
that Felix and Drusilla heard Paul “concerning the faith in 
Christ.” Acts 24: 24-25. 

When Paul spoke his farewell address to the elders at 
Ephesus, he preached to them a pastoral sermon, Acts 20: 17-35. 

When we examine Paul’s Letters, which may well be 
considered to have been sermons addressed to the Christian 
congregations to whom he was writing, we find that each 
Letter had its own specific purpose, supplying the spiritual 
needs of the readers or hearers, preaching both Law and 
Gospel and not failing to use the right motivation, Rom. 12:1; 
2 Cor. 8:8-9, when Christians were encouraged to lead a 
godly life. 

After having made this study of recorded sermons in the 
New Testament, we arrive at the following conclusions con- 
cerning the purpose of the sermon: 
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1) Since the one final purpose of Scripture is “to make 
sinners wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus,” 2 Tim. 3:15, and since Christ has expressly commanded 
that for this purpose the Gospel (and, of course, the Law, 
which enters into the service of the Gospel) should be 
preached, and since without this purpose the church and the 
ministry would have no real purpose of existence, and since 
the world, especially also in our day, is much in need of such 
preaching, the purpose of every sermon should be the sinner’s 
salvation through Christ Jesus to the glory of God. Therefore 
every sermon should be Christ-centered. 

That the sermon should be Christ-centered also holds good 
when on the basis of an ethical text Christians are admonished 
to lead a Christian life. In the final analysis, the sinner is 
brought to faith in Christ that he may consecrate his whole 
life to his Savior. Says Paul, “Christ died for all that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto Him which died for them and rose again,” 2 Cor. 5:15. 
And in his Epistle to Titus, Paul says, “The grace of God that 
bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world; looking for that 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Savior Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for us, that He 
might redeem us from all iniquity and purify unto Himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works,” Titus 2:11-14. The 
motivation of ethical sermons should always be the mercy 
of God and the love of Christ. Thereby the Christian should 
be moved to consecrate himself unto his Lord and Savior, 
Rom. 12:1; 2 Cor. 8: 8-9; 1 John 4:7-11. An ethical sermon that 
has not the proper motivation cannot produce works that are 
good in the sight of God; in fact, such a sermon is not a Chris- 
tian sermon at all. 


In the days of Whitefield (1714—1770) moral conditions. 


in England were most deplorable. At the same time England 
professed to be a Christian nation; there were ten thousand 
clergymen and millions of communicant members. What was 
wrong? Sir William Blackstone, the eminent jurist, visited all 
the leading churches in London and “heard not one discourse. 
which had more Christianity in it than the writings of Cicero.” 


That was in the eighteenth century. What about the 
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twentieth century, conditions as we find them in our own 
country? The condition concerning morals we know is not 
good. What about the preaching of our day? A recent visitor 
to this country, Dr. Alec Vidler, editor of Theology, a British 
monthly magazine, attended the services in a number of Ameri- 
can churches. He says: “So far as I can ascertain, the para- 
digm of American preaching is: ‘Let me suggest that you try 
to be good.’ Moralist homilies are still the order of the day. 
... Who preaches sermons that are genuine expositions of 
the text and sense of Scripture, bringing to bear the great 
Biblical themes of God’s judgment and mercy upon men who 
are dead in their complacency, self-confidence, or pride? Your 
preachers are still advocating justification by good works of 
one kind or another; they are not proclaiming the Gospel of 
salvation by faith in Jesus Christ.” Concerning the preaching 
of the Law in our American churches, he says: “You are still 
preaching the Law, and a pretty easy-going or romantic law 
at that.” This is probably also what Mark Matthews meant 
when a number of years ago he said that in ninety percent of 
the churches of our country the fact of sin is not preached. 
‘Quoting Dr. Vidler in the Concorpra THEOLOGICAL MonruHLy, 
Dr. Wm. Arndt has this comment: “We are sure that Dr. Vidler 
does not have in mind Lutheran preachers, but on account 
of the latitudinarianism of our age one or the other of us may 
begin to lean to that type of pulpit work which Dr. Vidler 


describes. Constant vigilance is required.” 


The twenty-fifth and last thesis of Walther’s Law and 
‘Gospel reads: “The Word of God is not rightly divided when 
the person teaching it does not allow the Gospel to have a 
general predominance in his teaching.” Enlarging upon this 
thesis, Walther says: “Let us turn to the Holy Scriptures and 
become convinced that in a general way the Gospel must pre- 
dominate in the preaching of a Christian minister. The first 
proof for this claim is furnished by the first preacher after 
Christ had been born into this world. He was an angel; he 
preached to the shepherds, who were terrified by his celestial 
splendor: ‘Fear not; for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people.’ Luke2:10. In his 
address there is not the least trace of the Law, of injunctions, 
of demands that God makes upon men, but He preaches the 
very opposite — concerning the good will and mercy of God 
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to all men. He is joined by the heavenly host, who sing 
exultingly: ‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.’ Luke 2:14. Again we hear nothing 
but a sweet, pleasant message of joy. Our Father in heaven 
has had His honor restored to Him. He had created a race 
of men of whom He knew that they would fall, but He did 
everything possible to save men. The Infant born in the stable 
at Bethlehem has established peace between God and mankind. 
The only thing that God requires is that men be pleased with 
His arrangement for their salvation and take comfort and 
rejoice in this Infant. This heavenly preacher gave us an illus- 
tration of how we are to preach. True, we have to preach 
the Law, only, however, as a preparation for the Gospel. The 
ultimate aim in our preaching of the Law must be to preach 
the Gospel. Whoever does not adopt this aim is not a true 
minister of the Gospel. 

“Mark 16:15-16 we read: ‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.’ When these words were spoken, the time had arrived 
for Christ to proclaim in clear and distinct terms the basic 
facts of His religion. For He was about to ascend to heaven 
and must now give His Apostles instruction how to continue 
His work. What does He say to them? He tells them to go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature. 
The mere term Gospel serves notice on them that their message 
must be a message of joy. Lest they think that this word is 
so infinitely great that nobody wiil grasp its meaning, He 
adds these words immediately: ‘He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved,’ to let them know that this is what 
He understands by the word Gospel. He proceeds: ‘He that 
believeth not shall be damned.’ This, too, is a sweet word; 
for He does not say: ‘He that has sinned much for a long 
time shall be damned,’ but states no other reason for man’s 
damnation than his unbelief. Humanly speaking, one might 
say that these last words are the very sweetest and most com- 
forting. Ponder the meaning of this statement: ‘He that 
believeth not shall be damned.’ No matter what a person’s 
character is and how grievously he has sinned, nothing in his 
past record shall damn him. But, naturally, when a person 
refuses to believe the words, the message, of Jesus, he has to 
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go to perdition. The Lord never makes mention of hell except 
for the purpose of bringing men to heaven. So in this passage; 
the alarming reference to damnation is merely to prompt men 
to accept His gracious message and not to put it from them. 
These last words of the Lord should not be emphasized thus: 
‘He that believeth not shall be damned,’ but thus: ‘He that 
believeth not shall be damned.’ He means to say: ‘Your dam- 
nation has already been removed from you; your sin has been 
taken away; hell has already been overcome for you. I have 
rendered a sufficient atonement for everything. It is now for 
you to believe this, and you will be saved forevermore.’ . 
True, if you meet with people who are merged in self-righteous- 
ness, in sins and vices, and in carnal security, you must first 
crush their stony hearts; but that is merely preparatory work. 
The waters of grace cannot penetrate a stony heart. But the 
Law is merely an auxiliary doctrine; it is not the real doctrine 
of Christ. “The Law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.’ John 1:17. By Christ came only grace, 
the Gospel, not a new Law, as the miserable papists claim 
in their blindness. He preached the Law merely to prepare 
men for the sweet comfort which He had to offer them, 2 Cor. 
3:5-6; 1 Cor. 2:2; 15:3... . 

“Let me offer you a quotation from Luther which you 
ought to commit to memory and of which you should make 
diligent use. It is found in his Preface to the Epistle to the 
Galatians (St. L. Ed., IX, 9) and reads: ‘In my heart there 
reigns, and shall ever reign, this one article, namely, faith in 
my dear Lord Christ, which is the sole beginning, middle, and 
end of all spiritual and godly thoughts which I may have at any 
time, day or night.’ Luther might as well have said ‘in my 
sermons and writings,’ instead of ‘in my heart,’ for his sermons 
and writings conform to the above rule. No one can preach 
the Gospe! more sweetly and gloriously than our beloved 
Luther did. He does not only offer great comfort in his ser- 
mons, but he preaches so as to lay hold of any doubting hearer 
and drag him out of his doubts, compelling him to believe that 
he is a child of God and would die saved if he were to die 
that night. Would to God that this testimony could be offered 
concerning you when you have entered the ministry! Pray 
to God on your knees for His help in order that you may repeat 
Luther’s confession. Would to God that this confession could 
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be repeated by all ministers, and I must add, alas! also by all 
ministers in the Missouri Synod! For they are not all alike; 
in some there is a legalistic trend, which does great injury 
to their own and to their hearers’ souls. They do not administer 
their office with genuine cheerfulness and do not make their 
people cheerful Christians. But that is what you will have 
to do to achieve wonderful results. If you preach the Gospel 
abundantly, you need not fear that your people will leave your 
church when some spiritual mountebank comes along and 
starts an unseemly exhibition in his pulpit. Your people will 
say: ‘Our minister has given us what we could not get any- 
where else. He is a true Lutheran minister and pours out 
a great treasure for us every Sunday.’ ... On examining your 
sermon for both its Law and its Gospel contents, you may find 
that you have given the Gospel very little space. Now remem- 
ber, if you come out of your pulpit without having preached 
enough Gospel to save some poor sinner who may have come 
to church for the first and the last time, his blood will be 
required of you.... Do not hold forth with the Law too long; 
let the Gospel follow promptly. When the Law has made the 
iron to glow, apply the Gospel immediately to shape it into 
a proper form; if the iron is allowed to cool, nothing can 
be done with it.” 


2) Since in one sermon a preacher cannot teach all that 
Christ has commanded, cannot declare the whole counsel of 
God, the preacher must decide what particular purpose he has 
in mind in preaching a particular sermon. His purpose should 
be determined by the needs of the people to whom he is 
preaching. 


3) The first and foremost use of Scripture is to teach doc- 
trine. That is basic. All other uses of Scripture are built on 
doctrine, 2 Tim. 3:16. Not only is doctrinal preaching much 
neglected, but some doctrines are not preached at all, or very 
seldom. Is it perhaps true that we hold people responsible for 
knowing certain doctrines and acting upon them in their daily 
life, when we have not taught them these doctrines? How 
many Christians, for instance, get daily comfort from the fact 
that they have been baptized? How often do we hear a sermon 
on the doctrine of the angels? 


Also along doctrino-ethical lines some subjects are not 
given sufficient consideration, as, for example, brotherly ad- 
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monition, including church discipline; marriage, divorce, and 
the Christian home. 

4) In order to preach to the needs of the people, a pastor 
must know what is agitating the minds of the members of 
his congregation, with what particular dangers they are con- 
fronted, what special comfort they need, etc. In order to know 
this, the preacher must have a knowledge of the world in 
which he lives, and by way of personal contact with his people 
(pastoral visits to the home) must learn to know their par- 
ticular spiritual needs. 

5) In order that the sermon may serve its purpose, the 
preacher must direct it to the intellect, the imagination, and the 
will of his hearers; the sermon must present its subject matter 
in a unified thought (mentioning theme and parts), with 
logical thought progression, in simple language, and with the 
necessary application to the hearer. 

With such preaching, every sermon having a definite, well- 
defined purpose, as the needs of the hearers demand, a Chris- 
tian congregation will by the grace of God advance in Christian 
knowledge and faith and in spiritual life to the glory of God 
through Christ Jesus. 


} THE STUDY OF THE SERMON TEXT 


Since the Christian sermon is to supply the spiritual needs 
of the Christian congregation (the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of faith and an increased measure of consecration to the 
Savior in the Christian’s daily life), the sermon text should 
be chosen with this purpose in view. 

The word “text,” taken from the Latin, signifies a texture 
or woven fabric, many threads woven together making up a 
piece of cloth. So the sermon text consists of thoughts woven 
together to make up one thought unit. When choosing a text, 
the preacher should keep this in mind; his text should present 
a unit thought. Such a text will present not merely a subject, 
but a certain phase of that subject. It will present a specific 
thought which becomes the theme of the sermon and its funda- 
mentum dividendi. Therefore we arrive at this definition of 
the theme: The theme is the specific thought of the text which 
distinguishes that text from other texts treating the same 
subject matter. The text may be short or long. It is too short 
when it has not sufficient sermon material; it is too long if 
it presents too much sermon material. 
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There are more than twenty-five pericopic systems which 
present sermon texts, more or less well chosen in accordance 
with the church year. Under ordinary circumstances a 
preacher will perhaps not be able to make a better selection. 
The pericopic systems present the fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian religion which should be preached again and 
again, and also such texts as express God’s will concerning the 
Christian’s daily life. While formerly we went to the extreme 
of using only the old pericopic system, we should not now go 
to the extreme of discarding it altogether or of having too 
much change in our selection of sermon texts. Let us remem- 
ber that certain familiar texts a Christian congregation always 
gladly hears again and again. Christian people will never 
tire to hear the old Christian Gospel on Christmas Day, “Fear 
not; for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people, for unto you is born this day in the city 
of David, a Savior, which is Christ the Lord,” Luke 2: 10-11. 
Some of the pericopic systems also provide a series of texts 
from the Old Testament for the entire church year. Since the 
Old Testament is a much-neglected book by our people (and 
even by preachers), a preacher may do well to give his serious 
consideration to the preaching of a series of texts from the 
Old Testament, especially if he is ministering to a congregation 
that has been in existence for many years. After all, however, 
series of pericopes may not supply all the needs of a congrega- 
tion in the course of the church year. When a pastor is aware 
of the fact that instruction on a certain doctrine of Scripture 
or in reference to a certain moral issue or comfort and en- 
couragement in affliction and trial is needed by his congrega- 
tion, he should not hesitate to choose a text accordingly. 

The text having been chosen, it should be carefully studied 
and its contents well understood. When the text has been 
well understood, a preacher will have little or no difficulty in 
making a good outline (theme, parts, and a few subdivisions) . 
When the textual study and the outline have been completed, 
the preacher will have done eighty to ninety per cent of his 
sermon work, for then he will not only have all his material, 
but he will also have it well organized. 

What does a thorough study of the text require? It re- 
quires, first of all, a prayerful approach; after that, a careful 
reading of the text in the vernacular and in the light of its 
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context or historical setting. In spite of the fact that some 
few words or phrases of the original have not been exactly 
reproduced or even wrongly in the translation, we must admit 
that both our German and English translations have been well 
done. However, the preacher should study the original text 
in order to get the finer shades of meaning of certain words. 
When, for example, we read, “When they had ordained them 
elders in every church, and had prayed with fasting, they 
commended them to the Lord, on whom they believed,” Acts 
14:23, the word “ordained” has not the meaning which it 
commonly has today, but a better translation would be “having 
chosen them elders.” Or, in 1 Cor. 1 the word translated 
“ministers” in the Greek means underrowers, giving us the 
beautiful picture of Christ as the Head of the ship of the 
Church with His ministers as underrowers or helpers. 

In order to understand and correctly interpret Rom. 8:29, 
the preacher must learn what the word “foreknew” means as 
used here and in parallel passages. Of course, it is not good 
practice that a preacher refer to the Greek or even quote it 
in his sermon, but he should give the people the benefit of his 
study and thus give them a clearer concept of the translation. 
While the preacher is studying his text, he will not only write 
down the important thoughts of the text, but also parallel 
passages as these come to his mind or as he finds them in 
the concordance. The thoughts which he finds in the text 
will then have to be co-ordinated and expressed in a unified 
thought, which may be done either in the form of a statement 
or a question; that will be the theme of the sermon. 

The tentative outline having been made, the preacher 
should consult good commentaries. Turning to commentaries 
and other sermon helps before the preacher has thoroughly 
thought through his text stunts his own original thinking and 
understanding of the text, keeps him from becoming fully 
saturated with the thoughts of the text and from becoming 
deeply interested in its subject matter; it also prevents him 
from keeping well in mind the needs of his hearers, makes it 
more difficult to commit his sermon to memory, and, finally, 
will also affect his delivery. Reading commentaries should 
give the preacher additional thoughts, correct what wrong 
understanding he may have had of the text, or part of it; 
supply him with illustrations, etc. What has been read should 
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be put through the crucible of the preacher’s own thinking 
and be presented in his own language and style. The preacher 
should use commentaries, but not let commentaries use him. 


At this juncture the preacher may be persuaded to decide 
upon a treatment of the text according to the synthetic sermon 
method. Since sermon methods refer to the treatment of the 
text, there can be only two methods: either say what the text 
expressly says (analytic) or what it implies (synthetic). 
It would be better to call these methods the direct and indirect 
methods. As a rule, the preacher will prepare his outline 
according to the analytic, or direct, method. In the course 
of the study, however, he may find that an inference or 
deduction made of the text is of such importance that he 
desires to impress it forcibly upon his hearers and therefore to 
feature it as the theme of his sermon. By way of example: 
John 11: 47-53. Analytic outline: “It is expedient for us that 
one man should die for the people and that the whole nation 
perish not.” Let us consider these words, first, as understood 
by Caiaphas, and, secondly, as a divine prophecy. As the 
preacher studies this text, he finds that God uses even His 
enemies to carry out His divine plans. Finding this to be an 
important truth, he makes this inference the theme of his 
sermon, dividing it as follows: God Uses Even His Enemies for 
His Own Good Purposes. I. To testify to the truth of the 
Christian religion, v. 47. II. To utter divine prophecy, vv. 51-52. 
III. To carry out His divine plan of the world’s redemption, v. 53. 

That it is permissible to make such inferences or deduc- 
tions from the text the Lord Jesus Himself teaches us. Matt. 
22: 23-32 we read that to the Sadducees, who denied the resur- 
rection, the Lord said, “I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living,” v.32. The Lord quoted an Old Testa- 
ment passage, and by way of inference from it proved the 
resurrection from the dead. 

After having read commentaries, the preacher is ready to 
say whether or not his outline needs any correction or additions. 
He will add, if he has not already done so, some parallel pas- 
sages, illustrations he desires to use, and applications. 

The introduction is yet to be supplied. The introduction 
should arouse the attention and interest of the hearer and thus 
prepare him for the subject matter of the sermon. Therefore 
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the very first sentence of the introduction (the topic sentence 
of the introductory paragraph) should be a striking sentence. 

The written sermon will be the result of a thorough study 
and understanding of the text and the making of a good outline. 
The writing of the sermon should be carefully and well done, 
presenting the subject matter in simple and understandable 
language and in logical progression of thought, not neglecting 
the transitions or bridges which lead from one thought to 
another. I am inclined to say that for every preacher who 
has not yet been in the ministry ten years or longer the writing 
of the sermon is a conditio sine qua non. Writing the sermon 
makes not only for good use of language, but especially for 
accurate presentation of thought; both are indispensable for 
the preacher. After ten or fifteen years, and after a preacher 
has much advanced in his Bible study and his theological 
thinking, as also in his ability correctly and precisely and 
readily to present theological thought, he may attempt the ideal 
way: delivery after very careful preparation without, how- 
ever, having written every word of the sermon; an extended 
outline serving the purpose. This, however, is not the easy way. 


THE DELIVERY OF THE SERMON 


The best sermon as to contents and construction will not 
fully serve its purpose without good delivery. 

The very first thing that a speaker must do is to make 
his audience think. If his hearers do not think, they are not 
paying attention to what he says. And unless they think, the 
sermon will be preached to them in vain. The very manner of 
the preacher’s presence in the pulpit, his tone of voice, his 
manner of reading the text, the first sentence of his introduction 
should get the hearer’s attention and arouse him to think. 
Whatever the subject matter may be, the hearer should at 
once be impressed that it will be worth while to listen. Of 
course, after the preacher has aroused such expectations, he 
must not disappoint the listener but follow up with a worth- 
while sermon. 

Good delivery calls for free delivery, without manuscript 
and without notes taken into the pulpit. (Statistical data or 
a long quotation may be taken into the pulpit and read.) Free 
delivery is essential for good delivery. The preacher should 
be a speaker, not a reader. Reading the sermon prevents 
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proper audience and speaker contact. The interplay between 
speaker and hearer, that is, a mutual or reciprocal action, will 
be largely missing. A speaker should speak with his whole 
body: not only make gestures with his hands, but also speak 
with his eyes, his facial expression, his body movements. All 
this makes for animation on the part of the speaker and acts 
favorably upon the hearer. The speaker should not look 
at a piece of paper from which he reads, but at the people to 
whom he is speaking in order that he may see how they react. 
Are they paying attention? Do they understand? Do they 
approve or disapprove? Are they growing weary? Therefore, 
at an evening service the lights in the church should not be 
turned so low that speaker and hearer cannot clearly see each 
other; especially should the preacher be in a bright light, but 
not one that throws a glare into the eyes of the hearer, pro- 
ducing eyestrain and inattention. Semidarkness produces 
drowsiness in the hearer and therefore inattention. 

For good delivery, it is necessary that the speaker speak 
loudly (by well sounding the vowels), distinctly (by clearly 
pronouncing the consonants), and with animation; and in 
order to avoid monotony, there should be a proper change in 
the volume and pitch of the voice, a change in the rate of 
speaking, etc. Much in addition to this (voice, breathing, 
gestures, etc.) may be learned in a course of public speaking; 
but all else will not serve its purpose if the preacher does not 
speak loudly, distinctly, with animation, and proper modula- 
tion of voice (avoiding monotony). The speaker should not 
only perform; he should be understood. The quickest way to 
kill interest in the hearer is wn the hearer cannot hear what 
the speaker says. 

But more than all this is necessary. Good delivery has 
certain prerequisites which must be given attention before 
the speaker begins to speak. Such a prerequisite is the 
preacher’s presentation of his subject matter. The sermon 
should not be presented in an essay style, nor in the style of 
something that is written not for the hearer, but for the reader. 
This the preacher should keep in mind when he prepares his 
sermon: he is not writing for a reader, but is preparing that 
which he is going to speak to a hearer. The reader can read 
leisurely, can reread, can look up a word in the dictionary, 
can stop at will and rethink what he has read; not so the 
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hearer, he must get what is said and understand its meaning 
at the moment the words leave the lips of the speaker. There- 
fore the speaker must strive that this be done by using simple 
language, simple sentence construction, must repeat in order 
to emphasize or because he notices that he has not been under- 
stood, must make intelligent use of the pause, etc. 

Since free delivery is essential for good delivery, the 
preacher must know his sermon well, be saturated with its 
subject matter. Some would put it this way: he must have 
memorized his sermon well. But putting it that way may 
convey an altogether wrong impression of wherein memoriza- 
tion consists. The memorization of a sermon should not begin 
when the Amen has been written, but as soon as the preacher 
first reads his text. It is the text which he must preach. 
Why not at once remember it? He writes his outline, theme, 
parts, subdivisions; why not at once remember all this? He 
adds parallel passages, illustrations, applications to his outline; 
why not at once remember them? He writes his sermon, 
develops the topical sentence of his paragraphs; he seeks 
for accuracy in language, at times looking long to find the 
exact word; why not at once remember all this? It is foolish, 
nonsensical, not to think of the delivery of the sermon until 
the Amen has been written, and then begin to memorize the 
sermon, perhaps in schoolboy fashion, word for word. Memory 
work should be the by-product of good thinking. As a rule, 
the sermon should have impressed itself upon the memory of 
the preacher when he has written his Amen. Practice in this 
respect also makes perfect. If the preacher will on a Saturday 
night once more without the manuscript review his sermon, 
introductory thought, theme, parts, topic sentences, paragraph 
development, illustrations; in short, recall what he has written, 
then he will be agreeably surprised how well all this will have 
become embedded in his memory by the time he awakes on 
Sunday morning when he can once more give it a brief mental 
review. 

Since it should be the purpose of the speaker to make 
the hearers think and therefore to arouse and hold their 
attention, the opening sentence of the introduction to the 
sermon should not only be a striking sentence, but should 
be so spoken that at once the attention and interest of the 
hearers is aroused. Some preachers as soon as the congrega- 
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tion stops singing and the organ stops playing offer their saluta- 
tion and read the sermon text, doing this very carelessly, speak 
their pulpit address (In Christ Jesus dear friends), and then 
proceed to speak the first sentence of their introduction before 
the audience is prepared to listen. Before the preacher utters 
his first words in the pulpit (the salutation), he should pause 
long enough to establish perfect quietness in the church audi- 
torium. Pausing will itself bring about this effect. The hearer 
will then be prepared to hear. And then, of course, the speaker 
should, may it be said again, speak slowly, loudly, distinctly, 
and in the course of his delivery make intelligent use of the 
pause. A speaker speaks too rapidly when the hearer cannot 
follow him in his thinking; when the hearer in his thinking 
is ahead of the speaker, the speaker is speaking too slowly. 
The introduction should not be spoken with too much anima- 
tion, but rather in a normal and deliberate manner of speaking. 
The introduction is not the sermon, but only the introduction 
to the sermon. 


Since the speaker should arouse and hold the interest 
of the hearers, he should present his sermon material in the 
most interesting way, both in reference to his style of speaking 
and also in reference to his delivery. Good style calls for such 
things as euphony, simplicity, economy, congruity, repetition, 
and variety of expression. The delivery itself should be in 
a tone of voice and with such animation as the contents of the 
sermon demand and as is commensurate with the size of the 
audience and the auditorium. In any case, the preacher should 
always speak so loudly and distinctly that the man in the last 
pew can easily hear and understand. Many speakers have 
not sufficient mouth and lip action; in fact, they make no real 
effort to be understood. The preacher should keep in mind 
that his audience is not always from the outset in the frame 
of mind to listen attentively. He must put them into that 
frame of mind. The speaker should not demand, but rather 
command attention. Someone has said that there are three 
classes of preachers: some to whom you cannot listen, no 
matter how much you try; some to whom you can listen if 
you try; some to whom you must listen, whether you try or not. 
The advice given is: Preachers, get into this third class. While 
it is true that much poor preaching is due to poor sermon con- 
tents, it is also sadly true that much poor preaching is due 
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to poor delivery. It is sadly true that a sermon very good in 
contents and language but poorly delivered will accomplish 
very little, while a sermon rather poor in contents and language 
put very well delivered may in comparison be favorably re- 
ceived and accomplish much. It is also true that some people 
are impressed by the performance of the preacher but not 
by the subject matter presented; the sermon itself has been 
shallow. While we must readily admit that the content of 
the sermon is by far always the more important part, yet it is 
also a cold, stubborn fact that the best sermon, if not well 
delivered, will not fully accomplish its purpose, will not even 
enter the ears of the people, and much less get into their 
hearts and lives. 

“Cry aloud, spare not, lift wp thy voice like a trumpet, and 
show my people their transgression,” Is. 58:1; “Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people, saith your God. ... O Zion, that bringest 
good tidings, get thee up into the high mountain; O Jerusalem, 
that bringest good tidings, lift up thy voice with strength; lift 
it up, be not afraid; say unto the cities of Judah, Behold your 
God!” Is. 40:1, 9. 
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Sermonic Study on Is. 50:4-10 


By THEO. LAETSCH 


THE GREAT ATONEMENT 


On this passage August Pieper in his Kommentar ueber 
den zweiten Teil des Propheten Jesaias makes the following 
apt remarks. “Vv. 4-9 consists of two subdivisions: vv. 4-6, 
vv. 7-9; the first speaks of the obedience of the Servant; the 
second, of the support granted Him by the Lord. This pas- 
sage reads like a prelude to ch. 53. The obedient and suffering 
Servant of the Lord here states essentially the same facts con- 
cerning Himself that the Prophet states concerning Him in 
ch. 53. Only the order of presenting the great truths is re- 
versed. In ch. 50 the Servant begins by announcing the fruit 
of His suffering: the gaining of souls by the preaching of the 
Word (v.4a), while ch. 53 reserves this for the conclusion 
(vv. 10-12). The central portion in both passages treats the 
same subject, perfect obedience and patience in suffering 
(50:4 b-6; 53:1-9). The concluding verses (8,9) speak of 
the vindication of the Servant, while this forms the beginning 
of the later passage (52:13-15). The content of the third sub- 
division (50:10,11) is placed at the beginning and the con- 
clusion of ch. 53 (vv.1,2 and 10-12). This different arrange- 
ment of the subject matter in the two passages (to which, as 
far as I know, no interpreter has called attention), is, of 
course, intentional. We are to realize that both passages speak 
of the same person, supplementing each other in many traits 
of the person presented. Only the two chapters taken together 
form a complete picture. Then it becomes the more evident 
that the two passages do not speak of the people of Israel [or 
some human prophet] as the Jews and rationalizing modern 
exegetes assert, but of the Servant of the Lord, our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” (P. 347 f.) 

The passage under consideration is part of Isaiah I, 
ch. 40-66. Isaiah, living in the days of Hezekiah, ca. 700— 
725 B.C., sees in prophetic vision the return of captive Judah 
out of the Babylonian Exile, 536 B.C. He speaks to them as 
if he were one of them and living with them through those 
great events leading to the restoration of the Jewish common- 
wealth, the rebuilding of the city and the Temple and the 
ushering in of the New Testament era with its glorious con- 
summation in the Kingdom of Glory. Written some 200 years 
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before the beginning of its gradual fulfillment, it was to serve 
the Jews living before the exile as a call to repentance and 
faith in the Lord and His promised Redeemer; the believing 
Jews during the exile as a source of comfort and strength; 
and all children of God to the end of time as a powerful and 
efficacious exhortation to unwavering trust in the Lord, their 
Savior, to grateful adoration of their Redeemer, to willing 
service of the Mighty One of Jacob. Cp. Rom.15:4; 1 Cor. 
10:11; 2 Tim. 3:14-17. 

The Servant’s activity extends through all the various 
phases of God’s kingdom, and all material blessings and 
physical aids and temporal boons granted by Him to His people 
are based on the spiritual and eternal salvation, which the 
Servant effected by His great work of atonement, restoring 
the disrupted union of God and man and man and God, so 
that they are “at one” once more after that sad separation 
caused by man’s first disobedience and his continued sin 
service. It is man that separates himself from God, without 
any blame attaching to the Lord. That is the first lesson 
taught in our passage. 

“Thus saith the Lord, Where is the bill of your mother’s 
divorcement, whom I have put away? Or which of my credi- 
tors is it to whom I have sold you?” V.1. The Lord ad- 
dresses His chosen people in exile. They were captives not 
because of any fault or neglect on God’s part. The “divorce- 
ment” was not the result of a sudden whim, or caprice, of 
God, of an unwarranted fit of anger. Nor had He been 
obliged to sell them to one of His creditors in order to satisfy 
a claim which could not have been adjusted in any other 
manner than by selling His children (Ex. 21:7-11; 2 Kings 
4:1; Neh.5:5; Matt.18:25). There was no such creditor 
to whom the Lord owed anything. Nor had He without reason 
grown tired of His spouse. The cause of Judah’s exile lies 
elsewhere! It rests entirely upon their own shoulders. They 
have sold themselves into exile by their iniquities, their guilts, 
baavonotekem, that huge mass of debts they had piled up by 
their sins. And your mother (the community regarded as 
God’s spouse, while the individual Jews are the children of 
God and the Church) is put away for your transgressions, your 
rebellions, your insubordination, your willful desertion of 
your Spouse. © 
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“Wherefore, when I came, was there no man? When 
I called, was there none to answer?” V.2a. Throughout the 
centuries, in the Old as well as in the New Testament, God 
comes to man in various forms of revelation (Acts 14:17; 17: 
24-28; Rom. 1:19, 20); yet man treats them with disdain (Rom. 
1:21 ff.). And throughout the ages God calls and preaches 
and sends His messengers and ambassadors, and man will not 
hear, as the Jews had refused to listen (Is. 65:2; Jer. 7: 23-28; 
Matt. 23:34-37; Rom.10:16). It is man’s guilt, man’s ini- 
quities, man’s transgressions, that have erected a barrier, a 
wall of separation, between himself and God. So it was in the 
days of Isaiah, so it is to this day. It was not for lack of 
love on God’s part that this gulf came into existence and con- 
tinues to exist. He pleaded and continues to plead, “Be ye 
reconciled.” He is ready to accept all men if only they come 
to Him. 

Nor is it lack of power on God’s part that caused the 
exile of the Jews. His hand is not shortened. He is at all 
times the almighty God, able to redeem and to deliver, that 
He was in the days of old when He dried up the sea (Ex. 
14:22) and the river (Josh. 3:16; cp. Ex. 7:18) and clothed the 
heavens with blackness, Ex. 10: 21-23. The Lord, who is I Am 
that I Am, has not changed in the course of the centuries since 
He delivered His people out of the bondage of Egypt. It is 
this God who already ch. 49: 24-26 had promised to deliver His 
people out of exile in token of the still greater spiritual deliv- 
erance, the actual at-one-ment of God and man, by which all 
flesh was to know Him as the Lord, our Savior and our Re- 
deemer, the Mighty One of Jacob. 

Now the great Atoner introduces Himself as the Pro- 
claimer of the atonement which He as the Servant of the 
Lord has accomplished. This atonement is not to be kept 
secret, known only to its Author. That would be of little or 
no value to those of whom He is speaking here, the weary, 
tired souls. Man finds delight in serving sin until he begins 
to realize its true nature and its evil consequences. When his 
conscience upbraids him; when the uninvited and unwelcome 
guests of sickness, misfortune, shame, poverty, death, enter 
his home; when, looking for help, he finds none, and for com- 
fort, and there is none, then the Servant with the tongue of 


the learned knows how to speak words of comfort. This word 
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is “in season,” lauth, a word occurring only here. Koenig 
derives it from a stem denoting to moisten, refresh, revive, 
strengthen. And His tongue can do that, because, given to 
Him by the Lord Jehovah, it is that of the learned, the trained, 
the adept at speaking. He speaks what His heavenly Father 
has taught Him. Cp. John 7:16-18; 8:26 b, 28, 38,40; 14: 
10,24. Therefore He could say, John 6:63. Peter confesses, 
John 6:68. Those that heard Him praised Him (Luke 4:15; 
John 7:46) and were astonished (Luke 4:22; John 7:15). 
What wisdom, strength, comfort, in His last discourse with 
His disciples! Who can fathom the depths of His sacerdotal 
prayer (John 17)? of the seven words spoken on the Cross? 
What authority revealed in His Sermon on the Mount! What 
comfort and power in such brief words as Luke 4:35; 5:13, 20; 
7:13, 14, 48,50; 8:48,50,54. Here spoke the Mighty Atoner, 
uniting man and God in spite of sin and sickness and death 
and grave! The Atoner with the tongue of the learned! 

“He wakeneth morning by morning; He wakeneth Mine 
ear to hear as the learned. The Lord God hath opened Mine 
ear.” Vv.4b,5a. As the Servant is an adept at speaking, 
so He is equally adept at hearing, obeying the Lord. The Lord 
wakeneth, stirs up, rouses, the ear of His Servant; makes 
Him eager to listen, to hear what the Lord has to tell Him. 
The Lord “opens” the ear of His Servant, so that there is no 
closing of the ear against a single item of God’s Word, no 
shutting out of an iota of God’s will. We have here in lan- 
guage understandable to human minds the great mystery of 
the communication of the Father with His incarnate Son. 
Here was that Child, born of a virgin, who was Immanuel 
(Is. 7:14), the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father (Is. 9:6). 
Yet this Mighty God had in Mary’s womb taken on a true 
human nature; and being found in fashion as a man, He could 
confess as we confess: “I believe that God has made me... 
has given me my body and soul, eyes, ears, and all my mem- 
bers, my reason and all my senses.” Through the means of 
the human senses, the human ears of this Servant, the Ever- 
lasting God communicated His will to His incarnate Son. And 
this Servant, whose human nature was never for a moment 
severed from His divine person, had not only a human tongue 
which was trained to perfection by the Lord. He had also 
human ears which, being the ears of the incarnate Son, were 
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trained to perfection by the Almighty Father, so that. this 
Servant was indeed the Master of Obedience. His obedience 
was in the manner of a man who is the Lord, an obedience 
such as only the God-Man can render, an obedience of divine 
perfection, satisfying every demand of God. Compare His 
ever-repeated statements that He came not to do His will, but 
the will of Him that sent Him (Luke 2:46; John 4:34; 5:30; 
6:38; 7:16; 8:28, 29; 9:4; etc.). This is the obedience which 
the Servant of the Lord as the Great Atoner has placed at the 
disposal of every human being, to atone for man’s disobedience. 


“I was not rebellious neither turned away back,” v.5b. 
This is the actual manifestation of His obedience, to which the 
Lord stirred, awakened, opened, the ear of His Servant. Re- 
bellion was the sin whereby angels lost their first estate 
(Jude 6). Rebellion was the sin of our first parents. And 
every sin is rebellion, turning away from God and His will. 
Here is a man, flesh of our flesh, who was never rebellious, 
who never departed in the least from the will of God, nor 
from the way which according to the will of God He was. to 
walk. 

This way, as He Himself informs us (Matt.3:15), in- 
cluded the fulfillment of all the laws of God, not only the 
moral precepts given to all mankind, but also those special 
laws — ceremonial, ritual, civic — which were given in par- 
ticular to that people of which he was a member. To this will 
of God He willingly subjected Himself (Gal. 4:4); was cir- 
cumcised, presented to the Lord (Luke 2:21-27,39); ful- 
filled all righteousness (Matt. 3:15; 5:17,18). And His was 
a perfect obedience (John 8:46; 1 Pet.1:19; 2:22; 1 John 
3:5; Matt.3:17). This is the perfect obedience, the flawless 
righteousness which the Servant of the Lord as the Great 
Atoner offers freely to all mankind in Word and Sacrament. 

“I gave My back to the smiters and My cheeks to them 
that plucked off the hair; I hid not My face from shame and 
spitting.” V.6. Throughout His life the enemies of the 
Servant heaped shame, insults, persecutions upon Him (Matt. 
2:13; Luke 4:28, 29; Matt.11:19; 12:2,14,24; 16:1ff.; 21:22; 
John 5:18; 7:12, 25, 32, 47 ff.; 8:48, 59; 10:31, 39; 11: 46-53, 
57). Yet as we read the words of the Prophet there arises 
before us particularly the picture painted by the four Evan- 


gelists in their story of the great Passion of the suffering 
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Servant and already in the Old Testament by. the Evangelist 
among the Prophets in Is. 53. ‘“Plucked off the hair.” The 
Jews wore long beards, of which they were very proud. To 
catch one by the beard and pull his hair was as shameful a 
treatment as it was painful. And the Servant endured this 
abuse. He endured smitings, and even spittings, the worst 
insult that can be offered to any man. The obedient Servant 
hid not His face from the most shameful and atrocious mal- 
treatments the mind of man could invent. He was indeed 
despised and rejected of men (Is. 53:3). So He bore our griefs 
(Is. 53:4,5). As the obedient Servant He fully satisfied the 
punitive justice of God by bearing the penalty for man’s sin, 
by suffering in His own person the wrath of God burning to 
the lowest hell. Thereby He removed also this, obstacle to 
the complete at-one-ment of God and man. Here we have 
the Great Atoner who offers to all men freedom from divine 
punishment. 

In vv. 7-9 the Servant expresses His confident trust that 
the Lord Jehovah will help Him so that no shame, be it ever 
so bitter, no accusation, be it ever so shameful; no enemy, 
be he ever so mighty and hateful, shall keep Him from doing 
His full duty (v.7), nor prevent His acknowledgment as a 
faithful Servant by the Judge of all the world (vv. 8, 9). 

“For the Lord will help Me; therefore shall I not be 
confounded; therefore have I set My face like a flint, and 
I know that I shall not be ashamed.” V.7. “For,” rather 
“and.” The unchanging Lord, who has appointed Me to be 
His Servant, to make atonement for the sins of the world by 
bearing them and all their penalties for mankind, He as the 
faithful God will help Me so that I will not permit the shame 
heaped upon Me to overcome Me, to make Me shirk My duty. 
In this firm confidence He set His face like a flint in unwaver- 
ing determination to do the work given Him to do. Com- 
pare Luke 9:51; John 11:7-10; Matt. 16:21-23; 17:22, 23; 26: 
2; Luke 22:15, 16; Matt. 26:39, 42; John 18:11. Even in those 
dark hours when He hung on the Cross, an outcast from His 
people, forsaken of God, in the clutches of Satan and his hosts, 
even then this bitter shame did not overwhelm Him, even then 
He did not turn from the path of His duty! He clings to God 
in incomprehensible obedience, calls Him of whom He was 
forsaken My God! My God. I will not let Thee go! I know 
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that I shall not be put to shame! Instead of being ashamed 
of His sufferings and shame, instead of permitting them to 
lead Him astray, these very shames became the objects of 
His glory (Matt. 16:22,23; John 10:15; 12:32; 13:31, 32), 
even after His resurrection (John 20:20,27). To John at 
Patmos he says, Rev. 1:18 a; and repeats this in His message 
to the church in Symrna (2:8), He stands in the midst of the 
throne, the four beasts, and the elders as “a Lamb as it had 
been slain” (5:6) and receives gladly the hymns of praise 
raised by the ten thousand times ten thousand in honor of 
the Lamb that was slain (5:12). On Judgment Day His ene- 
mies will see Him whom they had pierced (1:7). No! He 
did not suffer shame to overwhelm Him, for by the suffer- 
ing of this shame He, the Servant of the Lord, became the 
Atoner of mankind. 

“He is near that justifieth Me. Who will contend with 
Me? Let us stand together; who is Mine adversary? Let him 
come near to Me. Behold, the Lord God will help Me! Who 
is he that shall condemn Me? Lo, they all shall wax old as 
a garment; the moth shall eat them up.” Vv.8,9. The 
Servant is firmly convinced that the Lord, the supreme Judge, 
from whose court there is no appeal to any higher tribunal, 
will justify Him, declare Him righteous in spite of all accusa- 
tions raised against Him and all abuse and shame heaped 
upon Him. He challenges His enemies that contend with Him, 
all His adversaries, be they men or devils, the forces of hell, 
to stand together with Him before the throne of the righteous 
Judge. He knows that the Lord Jehovah will help Him, will 
come to His rescue, by declaring Him His faithful Servant 
and publicly declaring Him the Atoner of the world. Cp. 
Rom. 1:3-5; 4:24,25; 2 Cor. 5:18-21; Eph.1:20-23; Phil. 2: 
9-11. This Servant, unashamed of His sufferings and shame, 
is our Atoner, acknowledged as such by the supreme Judge, 
the Lord Jehovah! All His “adversaries,” literally, “lords of 
My judgments,” claiming the right to investigate, judge, con- 
demn Him, shall wax old like a garment, the moth shall eat 
them up. Before the penetrating eyes of the omniscient Judge 
all the arguments and accusations and calumnies raised against 
His Servant in their efforts to condemn Him, literally, “to 
establish Him as wicked,” an ungodly liar and deceiver, will 
appear in their true nature. Before the Lord these charges 
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will fall to pieces like a worn-out, moth-eaten garment. And 
His opponents will share the fate of their accusations: destruc- 
tion, condemnation, death! 

St. Paul teaches us to apply these confident words of the 
Atoner to ourselves as believing servants of the Lord God 
(Rom. 8: 31-39). That is the blessed fruit for us of the glorious 
work of our great Atoner, who now, through His Prophet, 
encourages us to make this reconciled Lord the God in whom 
we trust. 

“Who is among you that feareth the Lord?” V.10. “The 
fear of God is generated by the consciousness of one’s guilt 
and impotence before the holiness and omnipotence of God. 
But the motive of this fear is changed in him whom Scripture 
characterizes as a God-fearing man. Abraham is acknowl- 
edged by the Lord as a God-fearing man because through his 
faith in God’s promises he had been willing to sacrifice what 
was to him dearer than all the earth, since he loved God and 
His Word above all things. While the wicked trembles before 
God because of his wickedness (Ps. 14:1-5), the God-fearing 
man is upright and eschews evil (Job 1:1, 8), because his is 
that reverential awe before the Lord of Lords, who has granted 
to him who has merited damnation His grace and has accepted 
him as His child and heir. How can he dishonor this God, who 
has become to him his One and his All? (cp. Gen. 39:9)” 
(Pieper, Jesaias IT, p. 354 f.). 

“Among you”= not the enemies (v.9), but the children 
of Mother Zion (v.1), who are obedient to the voice of the 
Servant, the Atoner, acknowledge Him as the only Savior He 
proclaims Himself to be, apply the justifying and sanctifying 
Gospel of atonement, the living Word (John 6:63; 1 Pet. 1:23), 
to themselves; accept, and rejoice in, the fact that God was in 
Christ, the Atoner, reconciling the world unto Himself (2 Cor. 
5: 18-21). 

“Obeyeth,” literally, “heareth,” connects this verse with 
v. 4, to speak a word of comfort, etc. The Word of the Atoner 
is the means whereby the blessed fruit of His atoning work 
is offered and appropriated to man. 

“That walketh in darkness .. . let him trust in the name of 
the Lord and stay upon his God.” When at times life’s 
burden seems unbearable, the journey wearisome, when dark- 
ness encompasses him and no star of hope is seen, then let 
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the God-fearing believer turn his eyes toward Calvary’s Cross, 
where his Atoner hung in densest darkness, forsaken of God, 
in order that no one need ever be again forsaken of his Creator, 
There hangs his Atoner, through whom God is at one with 
him, is reconciled to him, has become his loving Father. Let 
him trust in the name of the Lord, Jehovah, the Covenant 
God, who has revealed His name, His essence and being, 
in His Son Jesus Christ as the Redeemer and Savior of all 
mankind. He is the Covenant God, who entered into covenant 
relations with Israel in the Old Testament; who in the New 
Testament establishes His covenant with the children of men 
in Word and Sacrament; who accepts all believers as His 
children, because in Baptism they have put on Christ, their 
Atoner (Gal. 3: 26,27; Is.61:10). This Covenant Lord is “his 
God,” who has given Himself to His believing child, who with 
all His grace and all His power and all His wisdom has put 
Himself at the service of the God-fearing man. This Lord and 
God is the believer’s rod and staff, his “stay” that is firm and 
reliable, that will never break, that will safely lead him 
through all the storms and tempests of life and through all 
the breakers of death and corruption to the shores of the 
heavenly Canaan. In the strength of our Atoner we follow 
Him in the firm conviction that 

Here through shame and wrong, 

There the joyous song; 

Here in hoping and confessing, 

There in seeing and possessing, 

For the glorious crown 

Follows disrenown. 
My Atoner, my strong Deliverer, be Thou still my Strength 
and Shield. Songs of praises I will ever give to Thee. 

This text with its rich content of Gospel truth very well 
adapts itself to a series of Lenten sermons. Under the general 
heading The Lord’s Servant Our Great Atoner bring out 
(1) The need of atonement (vv.1,2); (2) The Servant’s 
equipment (v.4); (3) His obedience (v.5); (4) His suffer- 
ing (v.6); (5) His determination (v.7); (6) His confident 
assurance. In every sermon stress Him as our Savior and our 
Example. On Good Friday: Standing Under the Cross, Let Us 
Obey His Voice! (1) Let us recognize our need of atonement. 
(2) Let us trust in His name. (3) Let us fear the Lord and 
follow His Servant’s example. : 
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Homiletics 





A Series of Sermon Studies 
for the Church Year 





ASH WEDNESDAY 
Hes. 13:12-16 


The Text and the Day. — The day is so called because of 
the custom in the Ancient Church of penitents, to express their 
sorrow for their sins, appearing in sackcloth and ashes. For- 
merly, ashes were strewn on the head. Now merely a cross 
of ashes is marked on the forehead, man being reminded that 
he is dust and unto dust shall return. Not until Gregory the 
Great in the sixth century was Ash Wednesday the first day 
in Lent; he added it to complete the forty days of Lent. In 
our Lutheran Church calendar Ash Wednesday merely means 
that it is the first day of Lent, reminding us that we are then 
entering upon that season of the church year in which we 
make a special study of Christ’s suffering and death, calling us 
anew to repentance and to faith in our Savior. —It has been 
customary to observe the Lenten Season as a closed or a 
quiet season. This, however, is a good custom of the Church 
and has no divine command. —In the Introit, Gradual, and 
Collect of the day we hear the sinners cry to God for mercy 
and forgiveness. 

Notes on Meaning. — The “wherefore” of this text refers 
back to vv.10 and 11. Reference is here made to the sin offer- 
ings on the Day of Atonement, the bullock for the high priest 
and the goat for the people. The flesh of some sacrifices the 
people ate; that of the ordinary sin offering was eaten by the 
priests alone; but of the sin offerings made on the Day of 
Atonement it is said that they shall be carried “without the 
camp” and “they shall burn in the fire their skins, and their 
flesh, and their dung,” Lev. 16:27. Even so Christ was sacri- 
ficed on the Cross “without the camp,” v.11, “without the 
gate,” v.12. The blood of the sin offering was brought in to 
make atonement in the holy place, and the high priest sprinkled 
the blood upon the mercy seat and before the mercy seat 
within the veil and upon the horns of the altar, Lev. 16:14- 
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15,27. Even so Christ, our true High Priest, entered with 
His blood into the Holy of Holies of heaven to appear before 
God as our Savior, whose blood cleanseth us from all our 
sins, v.12. Besides the bullock two goats were used, one as 
a sin offering and the other as the scapegoat, which was driven 
to the wilderness. Christ is the true Antitype of the scape- 
goat, on which the sins of the people were laid. (For his 
information the preacher should read the entire chapter 16 
of Leviticus). 

“We have an altar,” v.10, the Cross. Those who still 
serve the tabernacle, that is, cling to the old Jewish ordinances 
as though these were yet to be fulfilled, have no right to eat 
of the altar. We believers of the New Testament no longer 
cling to that which only foreshadowed better things in Christ, 
but have the right to eat of the sacrifice, that is, by faith in 
Christ to enjoy its benefits. Even in the Old Testament not 
the performance of certain rites procured God’s grace and 
favor, but faith in the coming Messiah. — The text proceeds 
to tell us that we should cheerfully bear the reproach of Christ, 
v. 13, suffer with Him here, that there with Him we may be 
exalted, 1 Pet.4:12-19; 2 Tim.3:12; John 15:18-31; 16:1-4, 
remembering that “here we have no continuing city,” v. 14. — 
However, we, too, must bring our offerings to God, but they 
are of a nature different from those of the Old Testament: first, 
“the sacrifice of praise to God continually,” v.15; secondly, 
what we confess with our lips we should manifest in our atti- 
tudes and deeds toward our fellow men, v. 16. 

Preaching Pitfalls.—The preacher may be tempted to 
ignore the Old Testament reference in the text and really 
fail to preach the text; on the other hand, he may be tempted 
to spend so much of his time in describing in detail the Old 
Testament sacrifices that the real purpose of their fulfillment 
in Christ is not sufficiently stressed and impressed upon the 
minds and hearts of the hearers. 


Preaching Emphases. — The real emphasis must be given 
to Christ’s work of redemption, v.12, and should make us 
willing cheerfully to study anew the Passion story. Is. 53: 4-6; 
2 Cor. 5:21; Gal. 3:13. 

Problem and Goal. — The study of Christ’s Passion should 
recall to our minds our sinfulness and our sins which nailed 
Christ to the Cross (Hymn 140, v. 3), but also strengthen us 
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in our faith, that through Christ we have a gracious Father 
in heaven and forgiveness of all our sins, v.12. The words, 
v.12, “that He might sanctify the people with His own blood” 
speak of the purpose which is to be accomplished in the in- 
dividual sinner when by faith he accepts Christ’s redemption 
and thus makes it his own. 


Outline: 


WHEN HAS THE SUFFERING AND DEATH OF OUR SAVIOR 
BENEFITED US? 


I. When we understand the meaning and purpose of 
His suffering and death, v.12 (vv. 10-11). 


II. When in true repentance and faith we have accepted 
Christ as our Savior, v. 12. 


III. When we give evidence of our faith in our daily life, 
vv. 13-16; Is..53:11; Gal. 2:20. 


Hymn after the sermon: 156. Joun H. C. Frrrz 





INVOCAVIT 
Gat. 5: 13-18 


The Text and the Day. — The first Sunday in Lent brings 
the Gospel of the Temptation in the Wilderness. The lessons 
which cluster about this story are highly practical. The 
Epistle applies them to the minister who succeeds in his labors 
by the power of God. The Introit and the Collect stress the 
preservation of God against every foe. This text makes the 
application to the life of every Christian: he needs the power 
of the Spirit to withstand the enemies within himself. 

Notes on Meaning. — The Gospel of justification by grace 
can in itself become a cause of temptation. From outside 
come those who seek to break down confidence in the grace 
of God (the entire epistle, cf.3:1). From within comes the 
presumption of the flesh that the free Christian may become 
unmindful of his brother. The flesh quotes Gospel on behalf 
of its selfishness! (V.13). The Christian man needs to be 
on the alert against this temptation. Let him ponder the 
pattern of the will of God and see the demand of love (v.14). 
Let him see the practical results of selfishness and recognize 
the need for the life of God (v.15). Above all, let him 
recognize his own nature (vv. 16-17). As a Christian man 
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he is composed. of two principles, two batteries of drives, con- 
cerns, and desires opposed to each other, those of the Spirit 
and those of the flesh. If the Spirit should win, if the will 
should be at any one moment the Spirit’s doing, the Spirit 
Himself has to lead. That will occur, not when the individual 
sells out to the codes of the Mosaic or any other law and is 
driven by their penalties, but when the Spirit of God leads 
(v. 18). 

Preaching Pitfalls.—This extract does not define the 
source of the Spirit. The sermon is inferior, both in the ex- 
pression of doctrine and in the provision of the spiritual life, 
as long as that detail remains unsaid. St. Paul has said it 
in chapter 2:16-21; 3:26—4:7. The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
has to be stated explicitly in order that the Spirit be rein- 
forced in the heart. 

Preaching Emphases. — In keeping with the day the heart 
of the text will be the problem of the temptation of the flesh. 
Verse 14 may tempt the preacher to discuss love; but the 
highlight of the text remains the problem of the flesh and the 
power of the Spirit. 

Problem and Goal. — The difficulty which the sermon will 
seek to analyze and remedy is the flesh of the Christian caus- 
ing him to become sluggish in the fruits of faith. This flesh 
is a continual temptation, a test of faith. The goal of the 
sermon is to activate the Christian in gauging the pressure and 
adequacy of the Spirit at any one time in his life and to re- 
inforce His presence through the Gospel of Jesus Christ. This 
sermon itself will contribute to that process. 


Outline: 
THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT IN CONQUEST OF THE FLESH 
I. The temptations of the flesh. 

A. What is the flesh? It is the remnant of unre- 
generate life, drives and desires of body and mind 
not under the control of God. 

B. What are its temptations? To use the Gospel of 
liberty as a pretext for license; to cut off the Spirit 
as source of behavior and live godlessly. 


II. The conquest of the Spirit. 
A. What is the Spirit? God Himself, moving into man 
and dominating his drives and desires. 
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B. How does He conquer? Because of the redemption 
of Jesus Christ, who has cleared the way for Him 
to enter; and through the Gospel of Christ, which 
the Spirit Himself uses as the tool for establish- 


ing life. Ricuarp R. CAEMMERER 





REMINISCERE 
Hes. 2:10-15 


The Text and the Day.— We are in the Lenten season, 
and the Propers breathe the humble, penitential spirit of the 
child of God, who feels his utter dependence upon God through 
Christ. Our text, which stresses the humanity of our divine 
Savior, strengthens us in our faith in the complete work of 
our Savior Brother. Thus it encourages us, His sinful 
brethren, as trusting penitents, to approach the Throne of 
Grace with our sins. 

Notes on the Meaning. —V.10. “It became (was fitting 
for) Him.” The “Him” (autoo) refers to God, not to Jesus. 
Since everything is in the almighty hands of God, everything 
He does befits Him. — “Bringing many sons unto glory” is 
the glory of the world to come, v.10, our coming inheritance 
of salvation, chap. 1:14. — “To make the Captain (Author — 
archegos) of their salvation perfect (complete) through suf- 
ferings.” Without becoming one of us as a human being, to 
suffer death, Jesus would not have been a complete Savior. 
He could not have brought us human beings to God’s glory to 
become joint heirs with Him (Rom. 8:17) as God’s sons. Only 
the suffering, human Savior could save, Isaiah 53. 

V.11. “For both He that sanctifieth (Jesus) and they 
who are sanctified (the redeemed) are all of one.” That “one” 
is Adam. Jesus and we are brothers possessing “blood and 
flesh,” v.14. — “Of one” (ex henos) is applied to the Father 
by some commentators. We prefer to apply it to Adam, since 
the human nature of Christ is stressed in the entire text. 

V.12 is Ps. 22:22, quoted to prove v.11. This quotation 
is more effective, because this is the Psalm which also shows 
the bodily suffering of the Messiah. 

V.13a quotes Is. 8:17, where Jesus expresses His com- 
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plete trust and dependence upon God, according to His human 
nature. 

V. 13 b quotes Is. 8:18 again to stress the human nature of 
Jesus, His brotherhood with man. This last quotation leads 
logically into v. 14. 

Preaching Pitfalls.—In preaching on this text, self-evi- 
dently, we will not stress the humanity of Christ to the ex- 
clusion of His deity. Christ’s humanity can be understood, in 
its full significance, only as we consider it in the light of His 
deity. To see our text in this light, our sermon preparation 
must include a careful study of chap. 1 and the rest of chap. 2. 


Preaching Emphases. — In our sermon we have the oppor- 
tunity to show why it was necessary that Jesus should be true 
Man. We will stress that “He took upon Himself the form of 
a man,” though He was the Son of God. His boundless love 
for sinners is thereby demonstrated. Furthermore, it is shown 
by the O. T. prophecies referred to in the text that He glories 
in becoming our Brother. Though He is not ashamed to call 
us His brethren, we realize that He might well be, because we 
are damnable sinners. His humiliation is thereby accentuated. 
On the other hand, the purpose of His humanity and humilia- 
tion stands out more clearly to show us the complete and per- 
fect Savior. Therein is comfort, to know that the sinless Son 
of God humbled Himself, became our Brother after the flesh, 
to save us. 

Problem and Goal.— Natural man takes offense at the 
suffering and death of Jesus for man’s sins. That He who 
claims to be the Son of God dies like a common criminal, and 
for that reason took on our human nature, does not sound 
reasonable. Christ crucified is to the Jews a stumbling block 
and to the Greeks foolishness, 1 Cor. 1:23. Doubts would also 
creep into our enlightened minds. Our text dispels every 
doubt as to the “why” of the Savior’s humanity. It brings our 
Savior very close to us, as our “blood and flesh” Brother. His 
taking on our form makes Him very dear to us. He would 
save us by dying man’s death. In dying He destroyed the 
power of the devil. Because of our sins Satan held us bound 
in the fear of death. Jesus, our divine Brother, freed us from 
sin, death, and the power of the devil. Who would want a dif- 
ferent Savior? 
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Outline: 


JESUS OUR DIVINE BROTHER 


I. He is our Brother after the flesh, v. 11. 
A. Like us, He is a Son of Adam, v. 11a, but sinless, 
1 Pet. 2:22. 
B. He is not ashamed to call us His brethren, 
vv. 11 b-13. 


II. His purpose in becoming our Brother. 
A. To die as man for mankind, v. 14a. 
B. To destroy our archenemy, the devil, who had the 
power of death, v. 14b. 
C. To free us from the bondage of fear of death, v. 15. 
III. He is the complete, perfect Savior, v. 10. 
F. E. ScHUMANN 


OCULI 
2 Cor. 1:3-7 


The Text and the Day. — With thoughts on this third Sun- 
day in Lent already reaching out to the Passion of Christ, who 
“hath given Himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God 
for a sweet-smelling savor” (Epistle lesson); and with the 
Introit fixing eyes (oculi) upon the God of grace, pleading: 
“Turn Thee unto me, and have mercy upon me,” what could 
be more appropriate than discussing that great theme “Com- 
fort in Affliction” and focusing attention upon “the Father of 
mercies and the God of all comfort.” 

Notes on Meaning. — The key to this text lies in Paul’s 
exclamation of joy and praise “Blessed be God!” Paul is full 
of wonder and praise that God feels with, sympathizes with, 
man in his afflictions and tribulations. But marvelous as it 
may be, knowing God to be the “Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” a God who sent His Son into this world out of love 
and grace for the sinner, it does make sense; a God who has 
grace for the sinner, can “sigh with” (Is. 66:13) man in his 
tribulation. And, oh, the bigness of this, to have God aware 
of man’s many troubles, to have God sigh with man in them! 
Anyone who has experienced its comfort, felt its effectual 
strengthening power in enduring sufferings, will not only join 
in that praise “Blessed be God!” but will commend that comfort 
to others. — And there we see God’s wondrous pattern in the 
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afflictions of life. There is purpose and design in the afflictions 
and crosses placed upon Christians. By afflicting them and 
proving His Comfort effectual in the enduring sufferings, “the 
Father of mercies and the God of all comfort” would commend 
Himself to others so that they, too, might be drawn to Him 
and join the chorus of Christians in the praise “Blessed 
be God!” 

Preaching Pitfalls. — Although it is true that “we must 
through much tribulation enter into the Kingdom of God” 
(Acts 14:22), and that “suffering with Christ” is a common 
picture of a Christian life (2 Tim. 2:12; text, v.7), care must 
be taken that hearers draw not the false conclusion that until 
they suffer severely, they have no part in Christianity. Not 
only are we living in America, where many never learn what it 
means to suffer much for Christ, but there are young Chris- 
tians, sheltered Christians, who have had little experience in 
life’s trials and afflictions. Rather so picture the “God of all 
comfort” and so impress the “Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
upon the mind of your hearers that they will instinctively 
turn to Him when the hour of suffering overtakes them. 

Preaching Emphasis. — The parallelism between “affliction 
and comfort” and that between “sin and grace” must not be 
overlooked. It brings Christ Jesus into the very center of it, 
as Paul does in our text. 

Problem and Goal. — In this world of trouble and tribula- 
tion everyone is looking for sympathy and seeks the company 
of fellow sufferers. Even the godless try to find comfort in 
the cold fact that if there is a hell, they will have plenty of 
company there. To turn man away from all the hopeless 
comforts of the world, and not only to draw them to the 
“Father of mercies and the God of all comfort,” but to have 
them find strength in fellow sufferers comforted in Christ 
Jesus, that is the goal. 


Outline: ~eUE COMFORT IN AFFLICTION 


I. It springs alone from “God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


A. God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, all three 
persons, are engaged in the ministry of comfort. 
Text, v.3; John 2:1; John 14:15-16. 


B. God’s ministry of comfort rests in Christ Jesus, 
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who has long done something about sin, the root of 
all afflictions. 


II. It has a twofold purpose in God’s pattern and design. 
A. Comforted of God, we are able to comfort others. 


1. Only those who have suffered can feel with 
other sufferers. 


2. Only the Christian, comforted of God, can offer 
true comfort to others. 


B. God’s comfort in affliction is designed for salvation. 
1. By it we are to be drawn nearer to God. 
2. By it God would commend Himself to others. 
A. W. SCHELP 


LAETARE 
2 Cor. 7:5-13. 


The Text and the Day. — During Lent our thoughts are 
turned to repentance. It is a time of meditation, realization 
of human weakness. We must put all our hope and trust 
in Christ. Just as I am, though tossed about 

With many a conflict, many a doubt, 

Fightings and fears within, without, 

O Lamb of God, I come, I come. 
This Sunday, appointed in the church year for readings which 
tell of Christ’s great miracle in feeding the five thousand, and 
of the two covenants from Sinai below and Jerusalem above, 
lends itself well to a text which points the way of joy through 
godly sorrow over sin. 

Notes on Meaning. — Keep in mind that the text indicates 
a penitent heart, and neither the world nor the old Adam will 
applaud. Read 2 Cor. 2:1-13 to establish connection with rest 
of Epistle; for in chap. 2 Paul breaks off his description of 
journey from Ephesus through Troas to Macedonia and here 
in text continues that record, beginning v.5. In chap. 2 he 
uses the first person singular, “I had no rest.” In text he uses 
the plural, “Our flesh had no rest,” probably because Titus 
and Timothy now shared with him the knowledge and concern 
about the extraordinary immorality which had been tolerated 
in the Corinthian church, 1 Cor. 5:1, and to which he refers 
again in the text, v.8 (Titus in the meantime had reported 
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to Paul about the situation in Corinth). Paul rejoices, not 
that he made them sorry with the First Epistle, but that they 
sorrowed unto repentance, v.9, which sorrow is salutary, not 
damaging. What Paul had written in the First Epistle came 
direct from God’s Spirit in a very sharp castigation of sin, and 
Paul wouldn’t have been human if he had not wondered 
whether the words had been too sharp. Now, assured by 
Titus of the wonderful result in godly repentance, he rejoices 
exceedingly. 

Preaching Pitfalls.— Avoid preaching Law severely just 
for the purpose of making people unhappy. Strive and pray 
for deep godly sorrow over sin. Let people know and feel, like 
Paul in text, that you would gladly spare them and yourself 
if that were possible; but sin is treacherous, and we must 
be warned of God’s wrath. 

Preaching Emphases. — Call special attention to v. 6, that 
our God comforts those that are cast down. Notice the idea 
of v.11 that godly sorrow is conducive to real sanctification, 
“carefulness,” and the other fruits mentioned in same verse. 
Use v.12 as a test of a preacher’s purpose in preaching re- 
pentance. “We are comforted in your comfort,” v.13, can 
be applied for a plea for deeper fellowship within the con- 
gregation in the realm of sharing sorrow and trouble as well 
as rejoicing with them that do rejoice. 

Problem and Goal. — You'll never convince the old Adam, 
but the fact remains that the way to joy is the way of the 
cross. “Through tribulation into the Kingdom.” And the 
people should never make a mistake about which sorrow is 
the right sorrow for sins. The way of godly sorrow leads to 
grace, forgiveness, and joy. 


Outline: — ~wo KINDS OF SORROW 
I. Sorrow of the World. 

A. Sorrow for the results of sin. 

B. Worketh despair and death (e. g., Judas Iscariot). 
II. Godly Sorrow. 

A. Realizes how God looks at sin. 

B. Leads to repentance. 

C. Brings comfort and joy of salvation (e.g., Peter). 

Henry GrorceE HARTNER 
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Symbolistic Theology? 
By Georg MERz 


Dr. G. Merz, Rector of the Augustana Kollegium at Neuendettelsau 
and one of the co-essayists at the Bad Boll meeting, presents his analysis 
and evaluation of Bad Boll under the above title in the Evangelisch- 
lutherische Kirchenzeitung (Sept. 30, 1948), published by Rat der evan- 
gelisch-lutherischen Kirche Deutschlands, Ernst Kinder, Editor. This is 
the third article on the Bad Boll meetings published in this religious 
periodical. The heading “Symbolistische Theologie?” suggests to the 
reader to examine the charge preferred against the Missouri Synod 
since 1875 that its theology is repristination theology, a theology which 
is bound to the phraseology of the sixteenth-and-seventeenth-century 
theologians and completely removed from the theological problems of 
the present. No doubt, quite a few came to Bad Boll with the suspicion 
that they would meet theologians who were guilty of symbolatry and 
repristination. The footnotes are the translator’s. —F.E. M. 


“No, you had better not go to Bad Boll; the Missourians will 
only take you to task and call you to order.” I for one did not 
heed this categorical command of a leading theologian. If I had 
experienced no more in Bad Boll than that my decision was correct, 
that would have made Bad Boll worth while for me. The mere 
fact that theologians can meet on a fraternal basis is for us Germans 
a great gift. But the fact that the “intransigent and exclusivistic” 
Missourians would invite us university professors as well as mission 
directors, the executives of the diaspora work as well as leading 
men of the ecumenical movement — this is an event of extraor- 
dinary significance. With unusual breadth Missouri invited for 
theological discussions all who accept the Augsburg Confession as 
normative for doctrine and practice; the bishop of the Union 
Church of Baden no less than the leading theologians of the Free 
Church, the faculty at Heidelberg as well as at Oberursel. Thus 
probably for the first time German Lutheranism in its variegated 
form met at one place and was “called to order” and asked to 
examine itself in the light of its Confession, not, however, by 
a Church assuming a spirit of superiority, but actually by the 
Confession of the Church. 

This gave us the opportunity to gain an overview of the 
doctrines held in common by all, the joint antitheses, the common 
desires and ideals. The senior of the American delegation, Dr. Th. 
Graebner, whose capacity to size up a situation, stamina, and 
breadth of knowledge marked him as a master of repartee, ex- 
pressed his surprise in the second Tagung how frequently Loehe’s 
name was mentioned. Similarly the other Americans expressed 
their surprise when unexpectedly this or another point in doctrine 
was presented. They were fairly well acquainted with German 
theology before 1920 and therefore thought that modern German 
theology, because of the attitude which it took toward the historico- 
critical questions in the field of Biblical research, was still divided 
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into a positive and a liberal camp.1 They now saw that this 
characterization was no longer applicable. Nevertheless they could 
sense that a true unity among German theologians had not been 
achieved. 

The lack of real unity became quite apparent also to the Ger- 
man participants, especially to such as had experienced a unity 
in essentials during the Kirchenkampf. No doubt all speakers ac- 
cepted the authority of the Bible and wished to view their theo- 
logical labors as being conducted in the framework of the Church, 
and the majority no doubt also thought and spoke more or less 
“dialectically.” But according to appearance they were not united. 
If I have observed correctly, then the differences among the German 
Lutherans came to the surface at the mention of three names: 
Barth, Barmen, Berneuchen. These three names received par- 
ticular significance because they epitomize those theological, spir- 
itual, and ecclesiastical decisions in which also the Missourians are 
vitally interested. But the Missourians approved the decisions of 
the Barthians, Barmensians, and Berneucheners in such a way that 
they at the same time registered a protest. It was stimulating not 
only to observe this peculiar “dialectics,” but also to consider the 
benefits which a search for the reasons of such a unique “yes and 
no” may have for our own theology.” 

“Berneuchen” was the least familiar to the Americans, and for 
that reason they could not fully appreciate how deeply the genera- 
tion of pastors between thirty and forty years had been touched by 
the liturgical renewal nor how in some sections of Northern Ger- 
many this question is really the question. And we Germans 
were surprised to see how passionately the various parties clashed. 
The men from this group made positive contributions when we 
discussed the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. True, at first the 
definitions of the term “Repraesentation”? reminded some of us 
too much of Trent. However, the calm and clear interpretation 
of Article X given by Dr. Peter Brunner finally led to a unified 
viewpoint. Without a doubt this was made possible inasmuch as 
we did not discuss theories, but kept the actuality of life before 
us, as will be the case when the congregation celebrates the Lord’s 
Supper. One of the most significant results of this discussion was 
the emphasis on the Real Presence, which was so definitely presented 





1 This is an overstatement. Though the American theologians had 
not gained a full insight into the theological changes of the past fifteen 
years, they were aware that the yardstick of 1900—1920 was no longer 
applicable. 


2 Dr. Merz has reference to the approval which the Missourians gave 
to these three movements for the good which they accomplished, and 
also to the disapproval where these three movements deviated from 
Scriptures. This tension between yes and no he describes as the 
“peculiar dialectic of Missouri.” 


3 The physical rather than the sacramental presence of Christ seem- 
ingly was in the mind of some delegates. 
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both in the lectures and in the subsequent discussion. Nevertheless 
there is food for thought in the fact that the question of altar fellow- 
ship or church discipline in relation to the Lord’s Supper was not 
uniformly answered. This divergence of opinion lies in the fact 
that in spite of a certain unity in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
no unity was achieved in the answer to the question “What is 
today, and in history, the Church?” At this point Missouri took 
a definite position against Berneuchen, in fact, against all episcopal- 
hierarchical ideals. On the other hand, the Missourians strenuously 
rejected the implication that their doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the local congregation was closely related to Karl Barth’s doctrine 
of the independency of the individual congregation. The Mis- 
sourians repeatedly showed that they have no delight in Barthi- 
anism. They see in his doctrine of the hic et nunc, of that actuality 
which sees the Church only as an “event,” but not as a historical 
reality, in this they see the philosophical and Reformed unscriptural 
thinking which robs the congregation of the assurance that the 
Word and the Sacraments belong to her, and of the certainty that 
Christ is present at all times and not only now and then (je und je). 
But do the Missourians not undermine the doctrine of the sover- 
eignty of the local congregation when they reject, as a pseudo- 
sacrament, the Sacrament of a congregation in a denomination 
saturated by error? when they declare a baptism in such a congre- 
gation null and void, even though it is liturgically correctly per- 
formed?® This charge against Missouri was advanced especially 
from those circles whose views on the ministry and the liturgy 
lean toward the Anglican episcopal system. In quick repartee the 
Missourians asked whether such charges will not lead into the 
realm of magic formula, and unhesitatingly declared their agree- 
ment with those decisions of Barmen which deny to such churches 
the right of an evangelical Church as maintain the Confession 
juridically and liturgically, while in the practical application of 
the doctrine and in the hour of the actual confession they renounce 
their Confession. In one stroke, therefore, the undialectical Mis- 
sourians became even more “dialectical” than dialectical theology. 

This unusual joggling (Verschraenkung, combining two oppo- 
sites) did not surprise the church historian who has followed the 
theological controversies in the Lutheran Church during the nine- 





4 Barth has advocated an extreme type of congregationalism. In 
opposing the Volkskirchentum, which recognizes as members such as give 
no evidence that an “encounter” and an “event” has taken place, Barth 
would do away with all forms which foster that sort of church life. 


5 The American theologians stressed: 1) The sovereignty of the 
congregation implies that the Sacraments belong to, and are administered 
by, the congregation, not by the denomination (so in U.S.A.) or the 
Landeskirche (so in Europe); 2) The validity of the words of institution 
(which constitutes the essence of the Sacrament) depends on the usus 
loquendi. Cp. Trigl., 983,32.33; also p.19. Congregational membership 
in a denomination determines the usus loquendi. 
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teenth century. He is reminded that when Walther insisted on 
presenting the genuine Lutheran doctrine, his opponents pointed 
to one or the other “Calvinistic” trend in his doctrines of the con- 
gregation and of predestination. But such historical reflections are 
no solution. One finds the real solution of Missouri’s theology 
when they describe their church life. For that reason their dis- 
courses, particularly those which were not essentially of a theo- 
logical nature, were as important as the theological discussions in 
the narrow sense. Here the peculiar methodological distinction 
between the American theology and our theology with its historical 
tradition came to the surface. 

Missouri’s theology —to use a word which they themselves 
are loath to use because of its modern connotation—has an 
“existential” foundation. The existence of their congregations was 
in the center of their thinking, and they thought, taught, polemi- 
cized, anathematized, and canonized accordingly. There is an inti- 
mate relation between their theology and their own church history, 
the history of their congregations in “Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
States.” In Germany, however, the development of theology is 
closely related to the history of thought in general. In Germany 
the academic discussions determined to a large degree the theo- 
logical thinking; in America the necessity of gathering congrega- 
tions and of giving them a solid foundation was of paramount 
significance. This explains that the Americans learned at Bad 
Boll the real meaning of “Barmen.” They sensed that the arro- 
gance of Ludwig Mueller and his counselors and patrons reminded 
one of Martin Stephan’s Fuehrerprinzip. The founders of the 
Missouri Synod were compelled to gather and organize, teach and 
systematize their theology amid the ruins caused by a mingling 
of saving doctrine and Fuehrer ideology. With this background 
one can understand why F.E. Mayer would insert the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration in his discourse on the doctrine of the means 
of grace (CAV). If one asks what the Word is which God has 
given us to engender the saving faith [described in CAIV], one is 
compelled to ask the further question whether the testimony of 
this Word is inviolable and sure, so that we must speak of Scrip- 
ture at the same time when we speak of Word and Sacrament. The 
same holds true of every theological doctrine which is of particular 
importance to the Missourians. Their theology is Gemeinde- 
theologie and not akademische Theologie. And must we not ask 
ourselves whether theology can ever be anything else than congre- 
gational theology? For that reason it was certainly not without 
significance that the theologians who today at Tuebingen and 
Heidelberg occupy the theological chairs which at one time Ernst 
Troeltsch and his school occupied were compelled to confront such 
“unacademic” theologians [the Missourians] in the same way in 
which they must meet [the philosophers] Jaspers or Spranger. 
Of course, one can say that Missouri’s theology is the theology 
of the seventeenth century, a symbolistic theology, as Karl Heussi 
and Horst Stephan used to tell their students when they described 
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the American theology. It is, of course, of secondary importance 
that the prognosis of our historians has proved a failure. In all 
the Lutheran churches of America the theology is closer to the 
confessional writings than fifty or one hundred years ago, and in 
this connection it would be interesting to trace the theological 
development of a theological faculty such as the one at Gettysburg. 
Today no theology dare resent the charge that it is more “sym- 
bolistic” than “modern.” The important thing is to investigate what 
the Church is willing to learn from its symbols. I for one felt 
constrained at Bad Boll to show very definitely that I did not 
consider the condemnation (Infernalisierung), which made of Karl 
Barth a bogeyman (Popanz), as being neither original nor coura- 
geous, as little as the apotheosis to a mythological hero. In the 
well-known antithesis between Loehe and Walther I had to accept 
Loehe’s position concerning Scripture and the Confessions. And 
just because of this I was compelled to emphasize the factors 
which impressed me as being significant concerning Missouri’s 
view of the symbolical writings. 

If I heard correctly at Bad Boll, and if I fully understood, then 
the significance of the “Missouri theology” consists in this, that 
this theology has conscientiously comprehended the great antitheses 
which gave rise to our Confessions and has developed them in 
beautiful harmony with its ecclesiastical action and theological 
doctrine. The anti-Roman contrast constituted no more than an 
overtone in our theological discussions. We did not debate whether 
the Antichrist has appeared in the Papacy and whether our attacks 
against Rome must center about this point. But in the discussion 
of the doctrine of the means of grace it was pointed out that this 
doctrine is of significance today because of the propaganda of 
the Papacy. The antitheses to all forms of enthusiasm were pre- 
sented in an impressive way as we have never experienced it 
before. In America the anti-enthusiastic expressions of the sym- 
bols became significant in the antithesis to Freemasonry and 
a secularized pietism.6 Tendencies which in Europe are viewed 
merely as concomitant trends of the general intellectual develop- 
ment are viewed entirely differently on American soil, where the 
historical premises which have shaped the Occidental culture from 
Charlemagne to the English Reformation are lacking. Trends and 
tendencies which in the perspective of our antecedent culture we 
consider transitory (“aufloesende Tendenzen”) were viewed by the 
Americans as claiming to be foundational and not as being subject 
to dissolution, because there was no antecedent trend to “be dis- 
solved.” This explains in part the irreconcilable attitude of the 
Missourians toward the lodges; its almost inquisitorial search for 
enthusiasm in those movements which because of their religious 
and moral influence are frequently highly evaluated by the general 
public. Undisturbed by changes and innovations, by the Ersatz 





6 The reference is no doubt to the blue laws, the social gospel, Pente- 
costalism. 
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religion of modern man, who gladly follows certain cultural forms 
as long as he is not disturbed in his thinking (or non-thinking) , 
the Missouri Synod charted a straight course and refused to re- 
linquish its instruction in the Catechism and Bible History and 
integrated this instruction with a virile congregational life and 
discipline. Our intellectual-historical clashes with Pietism, Ration- 
alism, and Idealism has its counterpart in America in the decisive 
position toward the lodges and all religious movements which 
ignore clear doctrine and appeal only to the emotions. This became 
quite evident in the reports concerning congregational activities, 
which showed that alongside the “militant” church discipline and 
a determined polemic there is also a wonderful mission activity 
and a great educational program. To see the merging of these 
two sides of Missouri was of interest not only from the historical 
viewpoint, but also because it sets forth so clearly that this theology 
is much closer to ours than we thought at first. It was a real joy 
to experience in our spiritual, intellectual, and social contacts with 
the “Maenner von drueben” that the Missourians have not solved 
all the problems as easily as one might gain from some of the 
literary statements. 


To be sure, we have experienced “Missouri at Bad Boll.” 
Whether Missouri is the same in the States as it appeared to us 
must be determined by him who makes contacts with Missouri in 
the States. Many of us have indeed gained important lessons. In 
response to the gracious invitation to participate in a “bruederliche 
Begegnung,” each one of us took with him not only the uplifting 
[wohltuend] effects of a truly fraternal humanitarianism, but also 
some specific sentences, such as the sentence of Dr. Graebner: 
“A Church which ceases to be concerned about doctrinal theology 
must deteriorate.” This high respect for theology, the spiritual 
food to supplement the theological discussions provided by our 
fatherly friend Praeses Behnken, and the visual education in re- 
ports and films concerning the church activities, whatever their 
ultimate effect, were a fruitful contribution in the meeting of 
German and American theologians. 


Will the Jubilee Year 1950 Open the Era of a New 
Civil and Religious Calendar? 


This is the question which the Rev. Father C. M. Morin, O. F. M., 
professor of church history at the University of Montreal’s Institute 
of History, discusses in the latest publication of the World Calendar 
Association, Inc. (Journal of Calendar Reform, First Quarter, 1948). 
Professor Morin traces the whole history of the calendar reform 
movement from 1834, when an Italian Catholic priest, Marco Mas- 
trofini, published with three nihil obstats and two imprimaturs his 
famous Amplissimi frutti da racogliersi ancora sul calendario grego- 
riano perpetuo (“Ample Fruits to be Gathered on the Perpetual 
Gregorian Calendar’), to the present day, when the advocates of 
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the calendar reform movement hope that by 1950 the new calendar 
will be universally adopted. The World Calendar Association is 
now spread over the five continents through affiliated or associated 
committees established in over 30 countries. At its last international 
meeting on Jan. 15, 1948, fourteen nations were represented either 
in person or by proxy. It resolved that all representatives “stimu- 
late their respective governments so that the date of actual opera- 
tion be made possible on Sunday, January 1, 1950.” The movement 
has as many supporters among the Roman Catholic clergy as 
among Protestants. 

The new world calendar certainly deserves the support of all 
who recognize the business hardships, economic difficulties, social 
inconveniences, and the general expense and waste that the present 
Gregorian calendar imposes upon men the world over. Its simplicity 
and clarity are almost phenomenal. Four months, January, April, 
July, and October have thirty-one days. All the other months have 
thirty days. The months having thirty-one days begin on Sunday. 
February, May, August, and November begin on Wednesday. 
March, June, September, and December begin on Friday. This 
sounds more difficult than it really is. If taken by quarters, the 
months begin thus: January begins on Sunday, February on 
Wednesday, March on Friday. Again, April begins on Sunday, 
May on Wednesday, and June on Friday. So also July begins on 
Sunday, August on Wednesday, and September on Friday. Lastly 
October begins on Sunday, November on Wednesday, and Decem- 
ber on Friday. The month opening a quarter always has thirty-one 
days; the other two, thirty. There is no exception to the rule. 


February, according to the world calendar, has thirty days. 
But when a leap year occurs, there is a “leap-year world holiday” 
(the 366th day), which is outside the week and will be observed 
as a special day of rest. 

December has thirty days, but the 365th day of the year is 
observed as the “year-end world holiday,” which also is outside 
the week and is observed as a special day of rest. The sheer 
simplicity of the calendar is astounding. 

The Feast of Circumcision (New Year) will always fall on 
Sunday, Jan. 1. Ash Wednesday will a:ways fall on Wednesday, 
Feb. 22; Palm Sunday on Sunday, April 1; and Good Friday, on 
Friday, April 6. Easter will always be celebrated on Sunday, 
April 8; Pentecost, on Sunday, May 26; Trinity Sunday, on Sun- 
day, June 3; the first Sunday in Advent, on Sunday, Nov. 26; 
Christmas Eve, on Sunday, Dec. 24, and Christmas Day on Mon- 
day, Dec. 25. 

The year-end world holiday is “to stand apart as a special holy 
day or holiday of friendship and good will, uniting all nations.” 
May the hopes of the World Calendar Association be realized. 
As yet, Lutheran support of the venture seems to be very weak, 
and yet Lutheranism has as much to gain by it as have other 
religious groups. J.T. M. 
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One Hundred Twelve Million Displaced Persons 


Christ und Welt (Stuttgart, July 24, 1948) carried the follow- 
ing article: “Twelve million Germans, twelve and a half million 
people in India, eighty million Chinese, seven million Japanese, 
500,000 Greeks! the total, 112 million. This signifies that there are 
112 million refugees in the world of today. We are here merely 
stating the most important statistical figures. There are many 
minor ones, and the figures are not always accurate. But smaller 
figures have for a long time no longer aroused special interest. 

“Formerly you could find sympathy in the world, for instance, 
when an earthquake killed five thousand people or robbed them 
of their homes; today five thousand killed or homeless cause 
sleepless nights only for those in the immediate proximity. Even 
the 500,000 Greeks who through the civil war lost their homes are 
a fact which only with difficulty arouses a speaker in one of the 
U.N. sessions to make comments. To make an impression you 
have to point to millions. But even then, among those in the 
world that carry the burden of responsibility, there are many in 
whose hand whole peoples and races are nothing but clay which the 
potter without any consideration molds according to his own pe- 
culiar interests or his ideological views of the future. For the 
flight, the death, and the displacement of millions they have 
nothing but a smile of superiority or a cold shrug of the shoulders, 
and the others who still possess a conscience, feeling, or scruples 
frequently capitulate before the pressure and the unwritten laws 
of power and interest politics of their own countries and parties. 
But you cannot get rid of things in this fashion: the phenomenon 
of the displaced persons is not explained by the one word Hitler; 
for that it is too deep and world-embracing. It may be that twelve 
or fifteen million can directly be assigned to the account of Hitler, 
indirectly certainly several more millions. But 112 millions? 

“For refugees it signifies terribly little to know the number 
112 million. The mere knowledge of like troubles for others 
contains little consolation if one has to live in rooms, bunkers, or 
camps in Germany granted more or less unwillingly by strangers, 
in huts along the streets of India, in caves along the Yangtze, or 
under the open sky on the fringe of Japanese cities. Such knowl- 
edge amounts to less than a piece of bread or a handful of rice. 
But by and large there is no possibility to stir up all those who 
are responsible for world politics and who still possess something 
like a conscience except through the constant repetition of the 
frightful superhigh figures of such refugees in the whole world. 
It has to be done through the gigantic numbers of those suffering 
misery who today cannot be disregarded and whose fate cannot 
be wiped out by speeches. It has to be done through facts which 
simply have to direct the eye to the dark forces which are lined 
up behind the most cruel and bloody decade of history, as it began 
in 1939 and begat wars and civil strife, in or after which the great 
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expulsions of peoples, races, and religious communities ensued or 
still are in progress. We are here dealing with the forces of 
nationalistic, racial, religious, and ideological presumptuousness 
and political intolerance which never before in like manner as now 
revealed the fateful power contained in them — naked, cruel, and 
brutal. It has come to be a law of the twentieth century to expel, 
as a consequence of military or political decisions, whole nations 
and parts of nations from their generally long-inhabited ancestral 
home. This law of total contempt of humanity, unique in the en- 
tire history of the world in its cruelty and utter coldness, which 
in frightening consequence begets new trouble, is the heaviest 
stone on the grave of true human feeling.” [The heart-rending 
words of the above article should receive our most careful and 
prayerful consideration. The world view expressed in them over- 
looks the fact that what is happening in the world is the punish- 
ment of the great sovereign God who shows mankind in this effec- 
tive way what materialism, the flouting of the divine Word, and 
the haughty presumptuousness of man have to lead to. A.] 


Karl Barth and the Christian Concept of Revelation 


The concept of revelation plays a prominent part in Barth’s 
theological system. It was his opposition to the empirical method 
and the divine immanence theory of modern theology which first 
projected him into prominence. His emphasis on the “wholly- 
otherness” of God was diametrically opposed to the “frommes 
Gottesbewusstsein” theory, which had played such havoc in Chris- 
tian theology. Barth has been hailed as a follower of Luther in 
his view concerning the necessity of divine revelation, and there is 
no doubt that Barth has led many back to Luther. In the course 
of his theological development it has, however, become increasingly 
evident that his concept of revelation differs on many essential 
points from Lutheran theology. This is quite clear from his recent 
“lecture” Das christliche Verstaendnis der Offenbarung.* This 
monograph is typically Barthian, dialectical, problematical. There 
is much in it which is arresting and, viewed outside of its context, 
Scriptural. But the over-all picture is in line with the central 
thoughts of his theology. In presenting a synopsis of Barth’s essay 
we are conscious of the semantic and the philosophical problem 
confronting the reader and translator of Barth’s writings. His 
thought-patterns and his terminology are foreign to the American 
Lutheran theologian. 

Barth first defines revelation as a phanerosis or apokalypsis, the 
unveiling of the veiled, and points out that there are many revela- 
tions which differ essentially from the Christian concept of reve- 
lation. He lists ten characteristics of such revelations, each of 
which suggests a dialectical question and answer: 1) Life- 


* Theologische Existenz Heute, No. 12, Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1948, 
34 pages. 
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enriching, but not essential; is there an indispensable revelation? 
2) interesting, challenging, but also dangerous, e. g., atomic energy; 
is there a purely salutary revelation? 3) relative vs. absolute; 
4) esoteric vs. universal; 5) contingent vs. unconditioned; 6) de- 
monstrable by human deductions; is there a revelation entirely 
outside of man? 7) subject to man’s use, kapitalisierbare Offen- 
barungen vs. free, outside of man’s reach; 8) progressive vs. orig- 
inal and final; 9) speculative vs. practical; 10) immanent in 
man vs. transcendent. Barth’s “dialectical” propositions have one 
serious defect. He is not contrasting two revelations at all. His 
one set of revelations is nothing more than inductive knowledge. 

In line with his ten propositions he proceeds to summarize 
his views of the Christian concept of revelation in three series of 
ten propositions. Christian revelation must be such as is: 1) Not 
only relatively important, but absolutely essential for man, without 
which man would not be man; 2) a salutary event (ein den 
Menschen bejahendes Ereignis), even in the revelation of judgment; 
3) absolute, never relative, always new, whether given to the man 
of a thousand or two thousand years ago, entirely new to me today 
and again tomorrow; 4) never individual and particular, for it is 
equally foreign to all men and equally relevant for all men; 5) the 
unveiling of something which is essentially hidden to man; 6) deals 
with the uncovering of something completely outside of man; 
7) independent of, free from, and superior to man (nicht kapita- 
lisierbar); 8) always complete, whether the revelation occurs in the 
events of the past, the present, or the future, since it fills the past, 
the present, and the future; 9) demands man’s reaction and deci- 
sion, not his speculation; 10) in short, the transcendent self- 
revelation of Him who in relation to the existing (man and the 
cosmos) is the Non-existing. 

From this concept of Christian revelation Barth gives the fol- 
lowing ten definitions of God in the Christian sense. 1. God is He 
who for man is the essential necessary One, who determines the 
being, the essence, or the non-essence of man. 2. The One who 
addresses man with the final word of earnestness and love, a Savior. 
3. He who for man was, is, and always will be new, that is, the 
Absolute. 4. He who is above and for all. 5. He who meets man 
as the necessary and essentially hidden reality. 6. He who, though 
He is distant from man, is able to approach him and as the Unknown 
become intimately known. 7. He who in approaching man is and 
remains absolutely free. 8. He who was, is, and will be. 9. The 
Lord and Master of man, who makes His claim upon man. 10. The 
Creator and, as such, He who acts upon man and without whom 
nothing would be, including man. 

Barth raises such questions as: Is there an epistemological 
approach to the problem of the difference between the event and 
the subject of revelation? Is there a world-view in which God, as 
described in the ten propositions, can be included? Is He the sub- 
ject of revelation? and if so, is our speaking of Him the speaking 
of a nonsense or a non-ens? Barth wishes to show the utter hope- 
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lessness of human philosophers from Thales to Heidegger to de- 
velop a world-view which can include a correct concept of God, 
the “unknowable.” But Barth has “chosen the hard way,” the 
dialectical, the philosophical way, instead of the Scriptural way. 

He continues to point out that the Christian concept of reve- 
lation centers in one “fact” — Jesus Christ. The Church speaks of 
God only on the basis of this fact, and Christian revelation is con- 
cerned only with the message of His existence, with a “small 
cluster” of reports concerning this person. God’s being is revealed 
in the message of Christ’s life, death, and resurrection. This 
prompts Barth to submit ten further theses: 1. On the basis of 
Acts 17:30f. we have the original and final revelation in the judg- 
ment of Christ, for He who judges in Christ is God. 2. According 
to 1 John 2:1f. God affirms that in the sacrifice of Christ there is 
a final and absolute revelation for man’s salvation; but it is God 
who acts in this revelation. 3. John 8:12 and 1:5 teach that Christ 
is the absolutely new One, giving us an absolute revelation, but 
again He who is reflected in Christ is God. 4. In Rom. 3:22f. we 
find the message that in Christ we have redemption, a universal 
revelation for all, but again in this revelation the agent is God. 
5. According to John 1:18 revelation is exclusive, that is, that which 
is hidden to all is made known by One, and again He who reveals 
Himself in this One is God. 6. The One calls the others, John 15: 16, 
and this is a “given” and free revelation, for God is the free agent 
to choose whom He will. 7. According to John 15:5 Jesus exercises 
complete sovereignty over His own, and this is revelation, a free 
and unhampered revelation, the source and essence of this sov- 
ereignty. 8. Heb. 13:8 teaches that in Jesus there is revelation as 
a past, present, and future event, filling all three moments, and 
therefore not an approximative, but a complete and final revelation; 
and again, the Lord of time is the eternal God. 9. From Eph. 2:10 
we learn that in Christ there must of necessity be a change in us, 
and therein we find a practical revelation, and again in this fact 
we have a revelation of God, for He who so directs the life of man 
is God. 10. According to Johni1:1, in Christ the creative and 
sovereign Word is spoken and heard and that constitutes a tran- 
scendent revelation of the cause of all being, that is, God. It follows 
that the Christian concept of revelation and of God coincide in 
our view of Christ and in Him both, revelation and Christ, have 
relevant significance. His revelation is His action and speaking and 
not a blind fate nor an inarticulate sound. 

It appears to us that we have here the crux of Barth’s view 
concerning the Word of God. Is the Word of God an event? Does 
he still—as he did formerly — distinguish between the Word of 
God spoken in eternity and that spoken in Jesus and that spoken 
in the Church today? How relevant is the Christological problem 
for Barth? Yes, what is the Word of God? Barth answers some 
of these questions. 

When, says Barth, the ecclesiastical terminology calls God’s 
revelation the Word of God, it has in mind Christ Jesus. There 
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is a distinction between a sound and a word, the latter denoting 
a sound with the definite purpose to persuade the hearer to make 
common cause with us. The simple word “behold” is an invitation 
to the addressee to see what I have seen. God’s revelation, there- 
fore, must be called the Word of God, because God wants us to 
make a decision, He wants our obedience as a correlative of His 
Word. Revelation, therefore, is the Word of God spoken to man 
in divine majesty to make common cause with Him to whom man 
belongs. No man can remain neutral toward this sovereign Word 
(man kann nicht Ja und Nein und also “Jain” sagen), for there is 
only one possibility, the possibility of obedience. True liberty does 
not consist in this, that man can ignore the Word, for in ignoring 
it he chooses the impossible possibility, the nihil. We shall pass 
by for the moment an analysis of the content of this revelation 
(God’s sovereignty) and man’s relation to it (obedience; Calvin: 
Omnis recta cognitio ab obedientia nascitur). We call attention 
to Barth’s emphasis that the Word of God is always an activity of 
God, and in this he is correct. 

The immediate question, however, is, where Barth finds the 
revelation of God. He answers that God’s revelation can be had 
only in words, in a literal (buchstaeblich), written report of God’s 
act of revelation. The message that God revealed Himself in Christ 
is found in Holy Scripture, in a book, the book of the Old and New 
Testament. God and His existence is written in this book, and all 
our thoughts concerning this matter must be predicated on the 
premise: It is written. Thus Barth apparently brings the concept 
of revelation and of the Bible into intimate relation. But he also 
immediately limits this definition by two qualifications. 

1. The fact that God’s revelation is contained in this book does 
not mean that the texts of this book as such are revelation. That 
would be the Roman Catholic view, which equates revelation and 
Scripture, or the view of high orthodoxy of the second half of the 
seventeenth century with its verbal inspiration theory, according to 
which we deal not with the Word, but with words. The equation 
of Scripture and revelation is untenable, because on the one hand 
Biblical authors know nothing of it and, secondly, it is contrary to 
the conclusions arrived at in the first part of this treatise. 

2. We dare not say that the Bible only contains revelation, 
as though some books contain it and others do not. This would be 
in line with the principles of religious empiricists and modern 
Protestantism, which arrogates the prerogative to determine in 
which sections we shall find God’s revelatory activity. 


The Biblical texts are the human and determinative documents 
concerning the fact, the history, and the person of Christ. The 
center of the Scriptures is the simple fact: Jesus Christ was 
made flesh. The time before Christ has meaning only as it is the 
history of God’s faithfulness to His covenant people in spite of 
Israel’s constant unfaithfulness, and the New Testament has purpose 
only as it presents the goal of Israel’s history and lays the founda- 
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tion for the New Covenant people of God. According to Barth, 
only the Life of Christ is in the true sense revelation, and only in 
so far as the Bible leads up to the incarnation of Christ and con- 
tinues this revelation is the Bible in a singular way a testimony 
of this revelation. He says that the Bible is a normative docu- 
ment, the holy Scriptures, because the Biblical authors are the only 
known direct witnesses of revelation in the Christian concept (as 
described by him in the ten propositions). There are also indirect 
witnesses of God’s revelation, but only the sacred writers are 
heralds of this revelation. The Biblical writings are kerygmatic 
writings of the new, the absolute, and the singular event of which 
the Old Testament is the goal and the New Testament the beginning. 
The Church accepted as canonical all such writings as contained 
a witness to God’s revelation. In these writings the Church found 
its canon, its rule, its rule of life. Though this Book testifies of 
God’s revelation, it does not offer a direct way to revelation, for 
many linguistic, philological, and historical problems confront us. 
This Book leads us only mediately, not immediately to God’s reve- 
lation. The words of the Prophets and Apostles are kerygmatic, 
and therefore the Word can meet us there to be heard by us. In 
this sense alone the Bible is the source and norm of truth for the 
Church, which is a Church only if it in turn is nothing but 
a kerygma. (It is not clear whether Barth uses kerygma as 
a verbal noun, the act of proclaiming, or as denoting the content, 
the message.) 

Since the Scriptures are a collection of human documents, they 
are, as Barth continues, subject to human relativity and limitations. 
The Bible is a part of the literature of the Semitic and Hellenistic 
world, and the authors moved within the limitations of the language, 
the science, and the history of their day. It is furthermore evident 
that in the Bible we do not have a consistent development of a world 
view nor a unified theology; and, finally, there is not one verse in 
the Bible of which we can say with absolute certainty that it was 
in the original text or that we have it in its original form. Further- 
more, viewing the human weakness of the various authors of the 
Bible, how can we assume that they spoke authoritatively? Here 
we are confronted by a dilemma. Either we must ascribe to the 
Bible inerrancy, view the Bible as a divine document, each of its 
many words spoken by God, and thus eliminate all problematics 
and relativity. This would destroy its revelatory character, for it 
is essential to revelation that it confronts us in this relativity and 
problematics. (Sic!) On the other hand, if the Bible is only 
a collection of human documents, how can they be authoritative? 
Thus the real problem is: When are men equipped to speak 
authoritatively and, assuming that they do speak thus, how do we 
become sure of their authority? Barth answers that the writers, 
creatures of their day with its relativity, experienced the revelation, 
and their writings are the response to God’s revelation. This is 
the decisive factor that their response was not was aus ihnen, but 
was zu ihnen kam. Thus holy men spake moved by the Holy 
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Ghost, that is, the Reality which came to them authorized them 
to make a response to this Reality. We likewise obtain the liberty 
and ability to hear a revelation in their texts. Unexpectedly and 
as a complete surprise the door to this revelation opened itself. We 
hear, when and because the Holy Spirit uses these texts as His 
witnesses to speak to us, and thus the Holy Scriptures are the 
source of revelation, as God’s self-revelation, that is, as a revelation 
in Christ Jesus, the Word spoken to us in the testimony of the 
Scriptures. 

He concludes his monograph by drawing lessons for the Church 
and the individual. Some of the points are good, for example, his 
appeal to study and to restudy the Bible; his warning against 
a dead orthodoxy. He also deflates the ego-centric philosophy of 
modern man who has spurned the need of a revelation, since he 
believed himself to be a “little god.” Revelation means the un- 
veiling of the Veiled One, and thus places a definite limitation on 
man. But revelation also makes life meaningful and hopeful. 

In spite of many challenging and thought-provoking statements 
Barth’s theology is at variance with Lutheran theology. This is 
quite apparent in his “Christian concept” of revelation. We submit 
a fourfold critique. 1. Barth’s principium cognoscendi is not the 
revelation given in Holy Scriptures, rather it is his dialectical 
philosophy. In our opinion those critics are correct who say that 
Barth’s theory of super-history is related to Platonic and Kantian 
Idealism. If we understand him correctly, he teaches that only at 
the moment when the super-historical fact of the Incarnation 
impinges on time, the real revelation occurs. We feel justified in 
saying that Karl Barth would say that the eternal “idea” of the 
incarnation becomes a “phenomenon” in the historical incarnation 
of Christ and that at that moment the act of God’s revelation takes 
place. And again when the timeless revelation impinges on my 
time (in 1948), the incarnation and the reconciliation become 
a reality for me. To this philosophy of idealism Barth adds the 
principle of dialectics, a theology of tensions. Since there is a “no,” 
there must be a “yes”; since God is veiled, there must be an un- 
veiling, a revelation; since there are human “revelations” with 
at least ten finite characteristics, there must be a divine revelation 
which has diametrically opposite characteristics. We must be 
grateful to Barth that he made such telling blows against modern 
theology which had erased the qualitative difference between God 
and man. Nevertheless his dialectical approach is in many points 
still the old subjectivism. 

2. In the Calvinistic tradition Barth separates spirit and flesh. 
It is a well-known fact that Calvin moved in Neoplatonic thought 
patterns. This became quite evident in his denial of the Real 
Presence, even more so in his whole concept of man. While Calvin 
nowhere went as far as the monks, who taught that the flesh is 
the seat of sin, Calvin distinguishes very sharply between the flesh 
and the spirit and inclines toward a dualistic view of man, whereas 
Luther always treated the entire person, consisting of body and 
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soul. For Calvin the means of grace are primarily for the spirit, 
and hence the determined separation between the Holy Spirit and 
the tangible and visible means of grace. Barth follows this line of 
thought and would state that the Spirit must be added to the 
Word. He sharply distinguishes between the word and the Word, 
going even so far as to denying the necessity of Infant Baptism. 
In Lutheran theology the Holy Spirit is always in the Word, and 
God has bound Himself to the means of grace. There are few 
places where Luther speaks more emphatically on this than in the 
Smalcald Articles, Of Confession, and in this day, when Reformed 
and dialectical theology are making such an impact on the Protes- 
tant world, it is well for Lutheran pastors to reread and restudy 
Luther’s classical words against all forms of enthusiasm, Trigl., 
p.493. Barth cannot subscribe the Lutheran doctrine that the 
Gospel, whether the written, spoken, or “visible” Word, has colla- 
tive and effective power. His concept is that revelation is an event, 
but he does not hold that this event is, so to speak, constantly taking 
place in the Bible, because the Holy Scriptures themselves are the 
Word, the active, life-giving Word of God. 


3. Karl Barth very definitely moves in the Calvinistic concept 
of the sovereignty of God. This is evident in his complete mingling 
of Law and Gospel. The Gospel is the continuation of the Law, 
for the essence of the Gospel is that God makes a claim upon us 
(that is Gospel) and that we make a response (that is Law). 
Barth inverts the order: Gospel and Law. Karl Barth defines 
free grace as God revealing Himself to man, also in His judgments, 
for the mere fact that God condescends to speak to man is grace. 
In Lutheran theology the grace of God is the love of God in Christ 
Jesus, whereas according to Barth, God’s demands upon us for 
obedience, yes, even His pronouncement of judgment, is defined 
as free grace. According to Barth faith is a dare (Wagnis), a dare 
that in the “Gospel and the Law” the veiled God will become un- 
veiled for us, that we recognize Him as sovereign Lord, and trust 
Him also in His judgments. Is this probably the starting point for 
an apokatastasis pantoon, to which Barth is inclined? In Barthian 
theology, legalism and its correlative term obedience, constitute the 
Leitmotif. Thus revelation for Karl] Barth is not the uncovering of 
God’s grace in Christ Jesus, but in reality God’s “imperative” to 
man, which on the part of man must become the “indicative.” 


4. Barth follows in the footsteps of Calvin, respectively Nestori- 
anism, in his view concerning Christ. The axiom Finitum non est 
capazx infiniti probably will be the point where ultimately the sharp 
cleavage between dialectical and Lutheran theology must again 
become apparent, even as was the case between Luther and Zwingli. 
The Calvinistic theologians have always charged Lutheran theology 
with Docetism and Eutychianism, which completely ignored the 
human nature of Christ. But according to the Scriptures the 
eternal, unknowable God revealed Himself to man in the God-Man, 
and only if the personal union is maintained will the revelation 
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have real meaning. Above all, we must maintain with Luther that 

the incarnation of Christ and the personal union are absolutely 

essential for our redemption, inasmuch as Christ had to redeem 

not only our soul, but our body as well. Because of this redemptive 

work — not because of His sovereignty — Christ is now my Lord. 
F. E. Mayer 


Hitopadesa * 


Some two hundred and more years before the birth of Christ 
there existed in India a book that is “one of the most celebrated 
works of Indian literature. It had an influence upon the literature 
of Asia and mediaeval Europe which is quite without parallel.” ! 
It is called the Panchatantra, which means the Five Books. This is 
a collection of fables long current in the Orient that attributes 
human characteristics, speech, and action to animals and birds for 
the purpose of pointing a lesson and frequently stressing an impor- 
tant moral truth. The lesson of the stories is crystallized in the 
form of an epigram which generally precedes the fable. Off and 
on the epigrams are quotations from older classical literature, 
which shows their great age. 

The earliest collection of the Panchatantra is in Sanskrit. In 
the course of time the book was translated into most of the Indian 
languages and into those of the neighboring countries. In the sixth 
century it was done into the Pahlavi of Persia. Still later it is 
found in Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and in a large num- 
ber of European languages. The first English rendering is called 
Pilpay’s Fables.2, “Over 200 different versions of the Panchatantra 
are known to exist in more than fifty languages.” ? 

A recension and condensation of the Panchatantra is called 
the Hitopadesa, also done in Sanskrit. This has only four books. 
However, all essential features of the original are preserved. An 
interesting fact may be recorded here, that “the first Sanskrit book 
ever printed in the Nagari letters was Carey’s Hitopadesa of Seram- 
pore, 1803—1804.” ¢ 

The following paragraphs offer a selection of pithy sayings 
from the English translation of the Hitopadesa by Hale-Worthman.5® 
The translation is not literal. The stories attached to the epigrams 





* The venerable author of this article entered eternal rest on 
Jan. 1, 1949. 

1 Dr. J. Hertel, The Panchatantra. Harvard Oriental Classics. Vol. 11, 
p. XIV. 

2 Hitopadesa, by B. Hale-Worthman, London, p. VIII. 

3 Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2d edition. 

4 Hertel, The Panchatantra, p. XXII. 


5 Hitopadesa or The Book of Good Counsel. Translated from the 
Sanskrit by the Reverend B. Hale-Worthman, B. A., Trinity College, 
Oxford. London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd.; New York: E. F. 
Dutton and Co. (undated). 
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in the original Sanskrit are omitted. The reader will find that 
occasionally the epigrams remind of sections in Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes. In the maxims of the Hitopadesa we have human 
wisdom, now and then shot through with sinful reflections. The 
maxims in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, however, are divine counsel 
written by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost.— The headings are 
not in the original, but are added by the undersigned. 


Wisdom 


“Of all possessions wisdom is declared to be the best, for it 
cannot be taken away, it cannot be bought, it can never perish.” 


P. 3. 
Parental Teaching 


“The instruction of a father and mother makes a wise son; 
merely by being born, he does not become learned.” P. 7. 
“The father and the mother who have left their son without 
instruction are his worst enemies.” P. 8. 
“A king should not even allow his own children to be dis- 
obedient.” P. 91. 
Noble 


“A truthful man, when he has made peace, does not change, 
because he holds his word inviolable. A man of noble mind, even 
if his life is in danger, will not condescend to an unworthy action.” 


P. 176. 
Rare Excellences 


“Liberality with kindly words; knowledge without pride; 
bravery with forbearance; wealth with contempt of possessions; 
these are four excellences hard to find.” P. 47. 


Purification 


“Thou thyself art a river; self-restraint is thy place of sacred 
pilgrimage; truth is thy water; morality is thy bank; pity is thy 
waves. Here perform thy rites of purification—for the outward 
washing of water alone shall not purify thy inner self.” P. 188. 


Visionary 


“The man who throws away a certainty and pursues an uncer- 
tainty loses everything. For we can be sure of nothing till we 
have got it.” P. 62. 

Vices 


“Passion, wealth, covetousness, envy, pride, rashness: these 
six vices man should subdue; he should cast them off if he would 
attain happiness.” P. 192. 

Meddler 


“The man who interferes in other people’s business will get into 
difficulties over it. It is never wise to meddle in other people’s 
business.” P. 70. 
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Relapse 


“As a large stone is carried up hill with difficulty but rolls down 
again in a moment, so it is with the soul of man with regard to 
virtue and vice.” P. 75. _— 

ife 


“The wife who meeting with rough words or angry looks from 
a husband always looks at him with a smiling countenance — she is 
truly a virtuous woman.” P. 129. 

“An ill-tempered wife, a false friend, an imprudent servant, 
and dwelling in a house infested by serpents, these things are 
certain death.” P. 98. 

“Patience is an ornament to a man, modesty to a woman, but 
there are times when these virtues are becoming to neither.” P. 120. 


False Confidence 


“He who confides in enemies through respect for them, or 
because they have rendered him assistance, is like a man who has 
gone to sleep on the top of a tree and fallen through the branches.” 
P. 167. 

Hospitality 

“Hospitality such as is usual must be shown even to an enemy 
when he has once entered the house. A tree does not refuse its 
shade to the man who is cutting it down.” P. 25. 

“Even a humble man of the lowest caste must be hospitably 
received. A guest is all the deities in his own person.” P. 26. 


One Family 


“Is this man one of us or is he a stranger? This is what 
narrow-minded men say. To those of liberal disposition the whole 
earth is but one family.” P. 28. 


Friend 


“There is no one happier in the world than a man who has 
a friend to talk with, a friend to live with, and the sympathies of 
a friend.” P.19. 

“Single-minded, liberal, constant, the same whether in pros- 
perity or adversity, kind, straightforward: a man who is all this 
is a friend.” P. 33. 

“A loved friend may have his faults, but he is none the less 
beloved for that; the body is subject to many disorders, but who 
does not love it?” P.103. 

False Friend 

“This is the way of the treacherous man: He flatters you to 
your face, he takes away your character behind your back. He is 
overflowing with compliments. But if he discovers a weak point 
in you, he attacks it without mercy. The treacherous man is like 
a gnat.” P. 30. 

“The friend who praises another to his face and abuses him 
behind his back, should be avoided. He is a jar of poison with 
milk top.” P. 30. 
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Hypocrite 

“If an evil man speak kindly, have no confidence in him; with 
his tongue he distils honey, but in his heart is deadly poison.” P. 30. 

“There is a man whose hand is stretched out to greet us; whose 
eyes are moist with affection, who offers us a seat beside himself, 
who embraces us with affection, who is full of kind inquiries, who 
is honey outside, but has poison concealed within his heart — a man 
of guile. Ah, what a wonderful art of dissimulation is that which 
the wicked have learned.” P. 110. 


Contentment 


“The man with a contented mind has abundant riches.” P. 44. 

“What peace can those have who are always running after 
wealth, impelled by avarice, compared with that which calm souls 
enjoy, satisfied with the nectar of contentment.” P. 44. 

“A hundred miles is not far for the man to travel who is greedy 
after gain; but the contented man cares not overmuch for that 
which is close at hand.” P. 44. 

Riches 

“The heaping together of riches gives trouble; the loss of them 
sorrow; abundance of riches leads men to folly. How can riches 
confer happiness?” P. 51. 

“He who passes his life without either giving or using the 
wealth that he has, does not live though he breathe like a black- 
smith’s bellows.” P. 47. 

Avarice 

“Even learned men, versed in the deepest science, able to re- 
solve doubts, fall into misfortune when they are blinded by avarice.” 
P. 18. 

“Through avarice wrath gains the mastery; through avarice 
desire comes into being; through avarice is produced confusion 
and destruction. Avarice is the root of all evil.” P. 18. 


Divine Providence 


“A man should not be overanxious for his livelihood, for that 
has been provided by the Creator.” P. 50. 

“A skillful man may carry on his business where he will, the 
end will be what the Creator has ordained.” P. 67. 

“He by whom the swans were formed white, by whom the 
parrots were made green, by whom the varied hues were given 
to the peacock, He will give thee thy subsistence.” P. 189. 


Fate 
“What will be, will be; what will not be, will not be.” P. 164. 
“What is protected by fate stands though it be not cared for; 
what is doomed by fate falls though carefully guarded. One man, 
though lost in a trackless forest, lives; another safe at home, all 
the care in the world will not keep alive.” P. 68. 
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“The allotted term of life will save a man from vital injury, 
even if he be bitten by a deadly serpent, plunged in the sea, or 
fall from a high mountain.” P. 67. 

“If his time has not come, a man does not die, even if pierced 
by a hundred arrows; but if his time has come, he will not live, 
though pricked only by a blade of grass.” P. 68. 


Fruit of Sin 


“Sickness, sorrow, pain, bonds, affliction: these are the fruits 
of the tree of man’s transgression.” P. 19. 


Death 


“We are clasped to the bosom by mortality.” P. 185. 

“The existence of living beings is as fleeting as the moonbeams 
that tremble on the water. Knowing this, a man should always act 
uprightly.” P.193. 

“As we rise each morning, danger is near us; we should reflect: 
what death, danger, sorrow, may befall us today.” P.11. 

“Youth, beauty, riches, power, friends, all pass away. A wise 
man fixes not his hopes on these.” P. 186. 

“Where are the great rulers of the earth with their guards, 
their armies, their chariots? To this day the earth bears witness 
to their departure.” P. 185. 

“No man may gain an abiding place in this world for himself: 
how much less for another.” P. 186. 

“To quit this world is a blessing —a world overwhelmed with 
the pains of birth, death, old age, and disease.” P. 188. 


After Death 


“Righteousness is the only friend which follows men even after 
death; everything else goes to destruction with the body.” P. 26. 


FREDERICK BRAND 


Intersynodical Developments in Australia 


The Australian Lutheran (September 1, 1948) publishes a 
complete account of the intersynodical developments in Australia 
between the Ev. Luth. Synod of Australia (Missouri Synod) and 
the United Ev. Luth. Synod of Australia (American Lutheran 
Church). While these already have been referred to in our pub- 
lications, our readers may welcome the complete report up to the 
present time, since the union problem in Australia is very similar 
to our own and practically the same issues are involved. We read: 

“As was mentioned in the last report on Intersynodical matters 
(cf. Australian Lutheran, May 12, pp. 135—136; Lutheran Herald, 
May 22, pp. 173—174), the Intersynodical Committees were still 
considering one or two additional statements to be added to the 
theses published in those issues of the church papers. These state- 
ments (Theses 4e, 5, and Thesis 7) have now been unanimously 
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adopted, and by resolution of the Intersynodical Committees the 
full theses are published again. They are: 


1. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments are the infallible Word of God, written by inspiration 
of God, 2 Tim. 3:16, by the holy men of God, 2 Pet.1:21, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance, Acts 2:4. 


2. We believe that the canonical books of the Old and New 
Testaments are the infallible and only source and norm of Christian 
doctrine and the sure and authoritative guide for life and practice, 
2 Tim. 3:15-17; 1 Cor. 14:37; Ps. 119:160, etc. 


3. We agree that for church fellowship, the uniting churches 
must be one in the acceptance of the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as the inspired Word of God and as the only 
true source, norm, rule, and standard of all teaching and practice 
in the Christian Church. 


4 a. We believe that where differences in teaching and prac- 
tice exist or arise between churches uniting, these differences are 
to be removed by willingly submitting to the authority of the 
Word of God. Where a difference in teaching or practice is a 
departure from the doctrine of the Bible, such difference cannot 
be tolerated, but must be pointed out as an error, on the basis of 
clear passages of Holy Writ; and if the error is persisted in, in 
spite of instruction, warning, and earnest witness, it must at last 
lead to a separation. 

b. We believe that all doctrines of Holy Writ are equally 
binding; nevertheless, not all things in Scripture are of the same 
importance when viewed from the center and core of the Scrip- 
tures, Christ and justification by Him through faith. 

c. We admit that there are some things hard to be understood 
in Holy Writ, 2 Pet. 3:16; but no doctrine can be based on Scripture 
passages that are not clear, especially if no light is thrown upon 
them by clear passages. 

d. Differences in exegesis that do not affect doctrine are not 
church divisive. 

e. In case of differences in exegesis that affect doctrine, agree- 
ment on the basis of God’s Word must be sought by combined, 
prayerful examination of the passage or passages in question. 


If this does not lead to agreement, because no unanimity has 
been reached on the clarity of the passage or passages in question 
and hence on the stringency and adequacy of the Scriptural proof, 
divergent views arising from such differences of interpretation are 
not divisive of church fellowship, providing that — 

(1) there be the readiness in principle to submit to the au- 

thority of the Word of God; 

(2) thereby no clear Word of Scripture is denied, contradicted, 
or ignored; 

(3) such divergent views in no wise impair, infringe upon, 
or violate the central doctrine of Holy Scripture, jus- 
tification by grace through faith in Jesus Christ; 

(4) nothing be taught contrary to the publica doctrina of the 
Lutheran Church as laid down in its Confessions; 
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(5) such divergent views are not propagated as the publica 
doctrina of the Church and in no wise impair the doctrine 
of Holy Writ. 


5. We believe that the formal and the material principles must 
not be brought into opposition to each other, for the Scriptures 
are the Word of Christ and they testify of Him. Loyalty to Christ 
requires loyalty to His Word, and loyalty to the Scriptures requires 
loyalty to Christ, His person, His work, His means of grace. 
We dare not stress the material principle at the expense of the 
formal principle, or vice versa. Churches uniting should make their 
pledge of loyalty to both Christ and His Word (cf. Eph. 4:1-16). 


6. We believe that it is a solemn obligation of the Church to 
teach the whole counsel of God, rightly dividing the Word of 
Truth, feeding milk or meat as the case may demand, but never 
compromising the truth of Scripture, never permitting reason or 
feeling to undermine the authority of the Word, or substituting 
therefor any form of subjectivism. 


7. In the application of these principles, particularly in the 
holding of such divergent views as are mentioned in Thesis 4e, the 
material principle, agreement in which constitutes the fundamental 
unity in Christ, is not to be ignored contrary to the law of Christian 
love, but is to be upheld and applied in full agreement with the 
formal principle.” 

“The Intersynodical Committees record their heartfelt grat- 
itude to God that under His divine guidance and blessing the 
negotiations of the past five years have resulted in full agreement 
on the principles of church fellowship, stated in the above theses. 
These principles are now to be applied in the discussion of differ- 
ences in doctrine and practice. At the joint Intersynodical Com- 
mittees’ meeting, held on August 12, 1948, one of the differences, 
namely, prayer fellowship, was discussed on the basis of papers 
read to the Jindera Pastoral Conference (May, 1948) by Dr. H. 
Hamann on ‘Prayer Fellowship’; by Dr. A. Mackenzie on ‘Rom. 
16:17, 18, An Examination’; and by Dr. J. Darsow, ‘A Doctrinal 
Treatise on Rom. 16:17, 18’; and on the basis of several resolutions 
of the Jindera Pastoral Conference. The Intersynodical Com- 
mittees have unanimously adopted the following two statements: 

1. We acknowledge that, on the basis of Scripture and of the 
Confessions, joint prayer cannot under all circumstances be iden- 
tified with unionistic prayer of church fellowship. 

2. We agree that when joint prayer shows the marks or char- 
acteristics of unionism, it must be condemned and avoided. Such 
marks and characteristics of unionism are: 

a. failure to confess the whole truth of the Divine Word (in 

statu confessionis); 

b. failure to reject and denounce every opposing error; 

c. assigning to error equal right with truth; 

d. creating the impression of unity in faith or of church fellow- 

ship where they do not exist. 


The discussion on prayer fellowship will be continued at the 
next joint meeting, likewise the discussion on the doctrine of con- 
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version, which was begun at the last meeting on the basis of Article 
II of the Formula of Concord. The Committees plan to proceed 
with the discussion of election, or predestination, and other doc- 
trines and matters that have been mentioned as separating the 
two church bodies. 

Because of this the Intersynodical Committees have decided 
not to publish at this juncture a joint leaflet on the differences. 
May all those who are concerned in the cause of Lutheran unity 
make it a matter of earnest prayer before the throne of grace, 
and in their dealings with one another supply the law of Christian 
love in full agreement with and submission to God’s inspired 
Word. —S. Hebart, Secretary, U.E.L.C. A. Intersynodical Com- 
mittee; F.J.H.Blaess, Secretary, E.L.C. A. Intersynodical Com- 
mittee, August 12, 1948.” 

We believe that this report is one of utmost importance and 


invite our readers to a careful study of all issues involved. 
J.T. M. 

















Theological Observer 





The American Lutheran Conference Discussion of Lutheran 
Unity. — On account of the importance of the subject we reprint 
an editorial of the Lutheran Companion of Dec. 1, which had the 
caption “Conference in Definite Lutheran Unity Move.” 

Another decided impetus has been given to the movement for 
Lutheran unity. It comes this time from the American Lutheran 
Conference, which met in biennial convention in Faith Lutheran 
Church, Detroit, Mich., November 10—12. The Conference did not 
stop with giving mere formal endorsement to the ideal of Lu- 
theran unity, but offered a definite pattern by which it might be 
achieved. By unanimous vote, it committed itself to the follow- 
ing program: 

1. It pledged its whole-hearted co-operation in the expanding 
activities of the National Lutheran Council and expressed the hope 
that all Lutheran bodies will find it possible to participate in the 
Council’s program. 

2. It asked the constituent bodies of the American Lutheran 
Conference to petition the National Lutheran Council to call an 
All-Lutheran Free Conference, with “a view to the permanent 
organization of such a Conference.” 

3. It looked “with favor” upon the steps toward organizational 
union now being considered by several bodies within the American 
Lutheran Conference and National Lutheran Council, and re- 
joiced “in the hope that each such step will lead toward the ulti- 
mate goal of complete Lutheran unity.” 

4. It called for a program of education throughout the con- 
gregations of the Conference in order to lead the rank and file 
of its membership “to a deeper and more informed consciousness 
of unity” and for “the further promotion of that unity at the 
congregational level.” 

The American Lutheran Conference, it might be explained to 
readers who find the Lutheran organizational set-up in this coun- 
try more or less of a cross-word puzzle, is a rather compact 
federation embracing approximately one-third of the Lutherans 
of America. It was organized in 1930 and numbers five constituent 
bodies in its membership, namely, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the American Lutheran Church, the Augustana Lutheran 
Church, the United Evangelical Lutheran Church, and the Lu- 
theran Free Church. While in the process of explaining, we might 
also add that these same five bodies are co-operating with the 
United Lutheran Church in America, the Suomi Synod and the 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in the National Lutheran 
Council, which is a functional agency embracing two-thirds of the 
Lutherans of this land. The other third of America’s Lutherans 
are included in the Synodical Conference, which is made up prin- 
cipally of the Missouri Synod and Wisconsin Synod. 


[142] 
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It was evident from the very first day, when the Preliminary 
Committee of the American Lutheran Conference met at Detroit 
on November 9, that the urge for closer relations among the Lu- 
therans of this land had reached the proportions of a loud and 
insistent cry. Not least vocal was the voice of the laity, among 
whom a spirit of growing impatience over continued delay is being 
manifested. 

The report of the Commission on Lutheran Church Unity, if it 
accomplished nothing else, at least focused the thinking of the con- 
vention on the overpowering sense of urgency which is being felt 
in all Lutheran circles. It called attention to the remarkable fact 
that all of the constituent bodies of the Conference with the ex- 
ception of one had gone on record at their respective conven- 
tions this year in favor of considering some form of organic union. 
It also reviewed the far-reaching decisions in favor of Lutheran 
union made by the biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. It suggested the thought that the very spon- 
taneity with whicn the movement for unity had sprung up in 
various groups might be regarded as a divine signal that one 
of “God’s Moments” had arrived. Here is a summary of the offi- 
cial actions of various bodies, as enumerated in the report: 

The Augustana Lutheran Church had expressed willingness 
to participate in a merger of all groups of the National Lutheran 
Council, with a federation as an intermediate step, if necessary. 

The United Evangelical Lutheran Church had announced itself 
in favor of a merger of the American Lutheran Conference bodies 
as the first step toward union of all Lutheran groups. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church had appointed a union com- 
mittee with authority “to institute negotiations with the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church and with such other constituent 
bodies of the American Lutheran Conference as may officially ex- 
press desire for such approach” toward closer union. 

The American Lutheran Church had instructed its Committee 
on Fellowship and its Executive Committee to “explore the pos- 
sibilities of merger with interested bodies within the American 
Lutheran Conference,” to “receive and consider” resolutions ema- 
nating from the United Lutheran Church in America, and “to dis- 
cuss with any and all Lutheran church bodies possible approaches 
and methods to attain fuller unity and closer affiliation.” Its Fel- 
lowship Committee had also been instructed to negotiate with a 
similar committee of the Missouri Synod “toward the establish- 
ment of pulpit and altar fellowship or of fellowship commensurate 
with the existing degree of unity.” 

The United Lutheran Church in America, which is not a 
member of the American Lutheran Conference, had expressed its 
willingness to consider organic union with all or any of the par- 
ticipating bodies of the National Lutheran Council, and it in- 
structed its Special Commission on Relation to American Lutheran 
Church Bodies to meet with similar commissions of Churches par- 
ticipating in the National Lutheran Council “to confer upon and 
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negotiate organic union or steps leading thereto.” It also author- 
ized its Commission to participate in drafting a constitution and in 
devising the organizational procedure that may seem necessary to 
effect such union. 

It was not difficult to sense the temper of the convention. The 
demand for some form of action was too strong to be denied. While 
it was thankfully recognized that a real inner, spiritual unity 
already exists among the Lutherans of America, perhaps to a 
larger extent than appears in many other communions, the scandal 
of organizational disunity is becoming increasingly intolerable and 
offensive to a large part of the Lutheran constituency, and this 
feeling gave expression to itself in many ways in Detroit. 

For one thing, the generous gesture from the United Lutheran 
Church in America, which practically offered to scrap its organiza- 
tion and formulate a new constitution in order to promote the 
cause of Lutheran unity, was not lost on the American Lutheran 
Conference. It was felt that the Conference, on its part, must meet 
the issue honestly and convincingly. 

It was only on the question of the best manner of approach 
to the problem of Lutheran unity that there was any real division 
‘of opinion. The decision to ask the National Lutheran Council to 
call an All-Lutheran Free Conference with a view to the per- 
manent organization of such a Conference seemed to offer the 
most logical solution. In the first place, this approach envisions 
participation of all Lutheran groups, rather than restricting mem- 
bership to the National Lutheran Council bodies. In the second 
place, the Detroit plan does not attempt to suggest the final form 
which such a permanent All-Lutheran Conference should take, 
but leaves the determination of this question to the proposed Free 
Conference. At Detroit the feeling was expressed by many that 
it should assume the nature of a federation, and as such it would 
become the American counterpart of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. More optimistic delegates hoped that it might become an 
organization having some of the characteristics of an organic union. 
Still others were confident that a federation would lead soon to 
organic union. 

The federation approach to Lutheran unity was first proposed 
by a group of Lutheran editors at a meeting of the National Lu- 
theran Council in 1942. The idea took fire at the time, and the 
National Lutheran Council commissioners appointed a special com- 
mittee to study the proposal. Nothing came of the move, however, 
except that the National Lutheran Council, in adopting a new 
constitution, made provision for the sponsoring of free conferences 
of Lutherans. On Sept. 23, this year, the Lutheran editors, at their 
annual meeting, reaffirmed their stand in favor of the organiza- 
tion of an All-Lutheran Federation and expressed the conviction 
that “it is part of the inescapable stewardship of the whole Lu- 
theran Church in America to face this problem of Lutheran unity 
without delay and without excuse.” 

Will the Detroit plan be the answer to the hope and prayers 
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of millions of Lutherans? The events of the next few months 
may tell the story. 

So far the editorial of the Lutheran Companion. Everybody 
will gladly admit that it contains a great deal of information and 
that it is written in a spirit of deep yearning for Lutheran union. 
Let the editorial be studied—that is our plea. The Missouri 
Synod, which our journal represents, is not opposed to union, but 
it desires that union should rest on real doctrinal unity. It wishes 
to advance all efforts that will lead to a God-pleasing union. At 
the same time we should be careful not to deceive ourselves by 
visions of what outward union would signify. Not that Lutherans 
here in this country represent a great organization is the most im- 
portant thing, but that in the various congregations the means of 
grace, the Gospel and the Sacraments, are faithfully used. The 
Kingdom of God does not come with observation; it comes in the 
still, small voice in which our divine Savior bestows His Holy 
Spirit. A. 


Search the Scriptures. — This is the title of a fine series of 
“Bible Class Outlines on Great Doctrines,” presented by Rev. C. C. 
Stephan, University Lutheran Church, Bloomington, Ind., pre- 
dominantly for the use of student pastors in their indoctrination 
of university and college students. The outlines cover the whole 
range of doctrinal theology, are doctrinally sound, thorough, com- 
prehensive, lucid, and are so arranged that all answers must be 
supplied from the Bible. We recommend these outlines to pastors 
who seek new material for the instruction of adults for membership 
in the Church. In the November Bulletin of the Student Service 
Commission the executive secretary, Rev. R. W. Hahn, again re- 
ports a number of converts gained through our student pastors, 
and he adds this significant and true remark: “Give Christianity 
a chance. Let the Word of God speak along with sociology, 
psychology, and all the other ‘ologies.’ It is the people who listen 
to ‘ologies,’ but stop their ears when God speaks who lose their 
faith.” J.T. M. 


The Liberty of a Christian Man.—In America (Nov. 13, 1948) 
appeared a review of The Failure of Individualism, by R. S. 
Devane, S.J. (Browne and Nolan, 342 p. 18/). The review is far 
too long to be quoted here in full, but a part of it may interest 
our readers because it contains a striking, though not new, Roman 
Catholic criticism of Luther’s The Liberty of a Christian Man. We 
read: “If we are, indeed, living through the dissolution of the 
modern age — if, that is to say, the world which began with hope 
and high spirits at the Renaissance and Reformation is dying and 
in process of being replaced —no task can be so important as to 
examine the path we have followed and ascertain at what point 
we went astray. Until this has been done, we cannot chart an 
intelligent course for the future, or direct the revolutionary ener- 
gies of our day into safe and constructive channels. Until we 
know what it was that turned the nineteenth-century dream of 
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unlimited progress into the bloody nightmare of the twentieth, we 
can only drift blindly to a tide that seems to be carrying us not 
toward the blissful world of Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms, but to- 
ward annihilation. For the first time in history, the human race 
is in a position to commit global suicide. It is the thesis of this 
book, which the author rightly calls a ‘documented essay,’ that 
modern society is dying because some four centuries ago the 
virus of individualism was injected into its bloodstream, and the 
only antidote that could have saved it was scorned and rejected. 
The poison was contained in Luther’s famous tract, ‘The Liberty 
of a Christian Man,’ and the antidote was the old religion of the 
West with its unshakable center at Rome. From Luther’s concept 
of freedom, Father Devane argues, there proceeded that spirit of 
anarchic individualism which dissolved not merely the unity of 
the Church, but ultimately the bonds by which economic and 
political society are held together. If Locke, Rousseau, and Adam 
Smith are the fathers of that liberalistic, capitalistic democracy 
which everywhere in Europe today is dead beyond resuscitation, 
then the grandfather is the maladjusted monk who rent in twain 
the seamless garment of the Mystical Christ.” This criticism is, 
of course, egregiously false and unfair, so that it hardly merits 
a reply; but since papistic writers continue to lay the blame for 
the world’s many economic, social, and political troubles on Lu- 
ther’s Church Reformation, we must continue to point out Rome’s 
lying fables whenever we meet with them. Luther’s Reformation 
had nothing to do with Locke, Rousseau, and Adam Smith, who re- 
jected the precious Gospel which he preached. Again, what Lu- 
ther declares in his great masterpiece The Liberty of a Christian 
Man is precisely what St. Paul teaches in nuce in 1 Cor. 7:21-23. 
Lastly, Rome has contributed toward the modern moral delin- 
quency as much as have other enemies who rejected the Gospel, 
which is the only salvation of a groping, erring, sin-bound world. 
A careful study of Luther’s great writing would do our present 
generation much good. Fortunately Luther’s work is still ap- 
preciated. As Theology Today (October, 1948) reports in a re- 
view on “Books of Faith and Power” (by John T. McNeill. 183 pp. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. $2.00), it has been published 
in this collection of outstanding books, and the reviewer, Dr. E. T. 
Thompson (Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va.) says of 
it: “They [the books of faith and power] include Martin Luther’s 
beautiful little treatise On Christian Liberty, in which he explains 
that ‘the Christian man is a perfectly free lord of all, subject to 
none,’ and yet at the same time he ‘is a perfectly dutiful servant 
of all, subject to all.” He describes these books of faith and 
power also as “classics of western religion.” Luther’s The Liberty 
of a Christian Man is truly a classic of the Christian religion. 
J.T. M. 


Intersynodical Relations and the Doctrine of Inspiration. — 
It is but natural that these days, after the conventions of various 
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Lutheran church bodies, the question of Lutheran union receives 
much discussion. An article that has some bearing on this topic 
appeared in the Lutheran Outlook for December and has the title 
“Distinctive Characteristics of American Lutheran and Scandi- 
navian Lutheran Theology.” The author is Rev. A. V. Neve, a 
member of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church (Danish). He 
tries to write in an objective way, and what he says about the 
Missouri Synod must make us humbly grateful. We quote: “The 
Missouri Synod has exerted a greater influence on American Lu- 
theran theology than any other synod. There is spiritual power in 
the Missouri Synod. From a small beginning she has grown to be 
the second largest Lutheran body in America. It is incorrect to say 
that the only thing she has is cut and dried theology. The life of 
a church is manifested in its devotional literature. The Missouri 
Synod has produced a better type of devotional literature than 
any other Synod in America. Her strength has been her healthy 
type of spiritual life combined with her zeal for purity of doctrine. 
In this respect she has been watchman on the walls of Zion. Her 
zeal for doctrine has had a salutary influence on the other Lutheran 
bodies in America. In order to understand the Missouri Synod, 
we must know its founder, Dr. Walther. Walther had a brilliant 
university career in Germany. But he was swept off his feet by 
the spirit that prevailed in the universities in Germany, where 
human reason was enthroned. But human reason could not solve 
one problem for the brilliant Walther: how to find peace for his 
awakened soul which was longing for God. In his awakened state 
of mind Walther came into contact with an extreme emotional type 
of Christianity. But this type of life did not give his restless soul 
that rest that he was longing for. This peace he found in his 
private study of the Word of God and of Luther’s writings. Com- 
ing to America as a younger pastor when extreme revivalism was 
sweeping the country, Walther took his definite stand for con- 
servative Lutheranism arrived at through convictions. Walther’s 
type of life is clearly manifested in his book: The Right Distinction 
Between the Law and the Gospel. Walther remained a sound 
pietist on a conservative basis. If we evaluate the Missouri Synod 
correctly, we will find those two elements in that synod today. 
But I believe it is a just criticism when we say that the Missouri 
Synod has closed her doors and windows too tight to trends in 
European theology. She has built her retaining walls too high. 
All the Lutheran bodies of America are more or less guilty of 
doing the same. The Augustana Synod has done it less than the 
others.” 

It is our prayer that the author may be right when he says by 
implication that the Missouri Synod cultivates piety, and withal has 
remained conservative. That is the interpretation which we ven- 
ture to give to his words. Is it true that Missouri and other Lu- 
theran bodies in America have shut out European theology, and 
have shut it out to too great a degree? It may be that scholarship 
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has not always been cultivated by us in the measure which was 
desirable. As far as European theology was concerned, so much 
of it was shot through with unbelief that a negative attitude seemed 
to be urgently demanded. 


In speaking of the things that divide Lutherans, the author 
points to the doctrine of inspiration. He voices the view that one 
cannot defend the position which holds the Bible to be absolutely 
inerrant. His words will have to be quoted so that the reader can 
correctly judge of his view. “Those that hold the view that every 
word of the Bible is inspired say that there were no inaccuracies 
in the original manuscripts. How does any one dare make such 
a statement? It is neither intellectual nor moral honesty to build 
a theory on an unknown quantity. Why not be frank and honest 
in saying that we do not know if these inaccuracies were in the 
original manuscripts? Why did God permit Paul’s lapse of mem- 
ory as he confesses in 1 Cor.1:14-16? How does any one dare 
say that these words of Paul are infallible when Paul says that 
they are not infallible? We must distinguish between negative 
Biblical criticism and textual criticism. A negative Bible critic 
approaches the Bible with the intention of tearing the Bible to 
pieces in order to undermine its authority. A textual critic is an 
honest seeker after truth. He approaches the Bible with an open 
mind to establish the truth in regard to God’s revelation. Let us 
mention some obvious inaccuracies in the Bible. In Matt. 23:35 we 
read, “Zacharias the son of Barachias.’ But in 2 Chron. 24:20 
‘Zechariah the son of Jehoiada.’ In Mark 2:36 we read: ‘Abiathar,’ 
but in 1 Sam. 21:16 ‘Ahimelech.’ In Gal.3:17 Paul writes that the 
Law was given four hundred thirty years after the covenant of 
promise was made to Abraham. Four hundred thirty years is the 
time the Israelites sojourned in Egypt. But Jacob was one hun- 
dred thirty years old when he went to Egypt and Isaac was sixty 
years old when Jacob was born, which makes six hundred twenty 
years. In Heb. 9:3 it is stated that the altar of incense was in. the 
Holy of Holies, but in Ex. 40:21-29 it is stated that it was placed 
in the Holy Place. There are inaccuracies in the Bible, and in- 
accuracies are not truth. Inaccuracies cannot be inspired because 
they are not the Word of God.” 


What shall we say? The author here has brought together 
a number of points which are often referred to by critics when 
they attack the inerrant character of the Holy Scriptures. Our 
reply will have to be brief. Is it intellectually or morally dis- 
honest to say that the original manuscripts of the Bible which we 
no longer possess were without error? It is a position which we 
take on the basis of the Scriptures themselves. We have not seen 
the documents, but we know what, for instance, Christ says about 
them. He always appeals to the written Scripture, saying, “It is 
written,” and that even minor matters were included we see from 
John 10:35, where the use of one particular word in the Old Testa- 
ment is made the basis of discussion. It would be intellectually 
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dishonest if we made a statement about documents that we have 
not seen and on whose character we do not possess any authorita- 
tive information. But here that authoritative information is not 
lacking. The author seems to think that our view of the inerrancy 
of the Scriptures is based on a posteriori considerations. That is 
not the case at all; we believe that the Scriptures are without 
error on account of their own statement about themselves. —It is 
true that 1 Cor. 1:14-16 Paul confesses that he is not sure whether 
he baptized anybody else in Corinth besides the persons whom he 
has enumerated. This is a good illustration how the Scriptures 
were written by God’s penmen. The Lord watched over these 
writers, seeing to it that what they wrote was exactly what He 
wanted them to write. It was His will that the message concern- 
ing the persons whom Paul baptized in Corinth should reach us 
precisely in the form in which it lies before us. In Matt. 23:35 
Zacharias is called the son of Barachias, we admit. That is not 
necessarily a contradiction of 2 Chron. 24:20, where Zechariah is 
called “the son of Jehoiada.” In the latter passage “son” may 
well have the meaning of descendant or grandson. With respect 
to Abiathar and Ahimelech, we know that the latter was the 
father and the former the son. Jesus says that the story to which 
He adverts happened in the days of Abiathar, the high priest. 
Since the latter became the companion of David and played a 
prominent role, why should it be wrong that our Lord in this case 
referred to the son instead of to the father? Both ways of dating 
the event were justified. 

As to the promise given to Abraham, we may well conceive 
that what Paul has in mind is the last time that God gave the 
promise to the patriarchs in Canaan, at the time when Jacob was 
leaving Canaan with his family, going down to Egypt. It should 
be noted that in Gal.3:17 Abraham is not mentioned, merely the 
giving of the promise is spoken of. Finally, the altar of incense 
mentioned in Heb. 9:3 as being in the Holy of Holies while Ex. 40: 
20-29 states that it was in the Holy Place, may well have been 
considered as belonging to both the Holy of Holies and to the 
Holy Place, because it stood next to the curtain which divided 
the two compartments mentioned. When this curtain was drawn 
aside the impression was created that the altar of incense belonged 
to the Holy of Holies. In general a person will have to say that 
if a critic endeavoring to prove that the Bible is inaccurate can in 
its 66 books not find other examples than those just examined, 
the dear old Scriptures have nothing to fear. A. 


Brief Items from Religious News Service 
Lutherans 


Lutherans coming to Wisconsin under displaced persons legis- 
lation will be given homes and jobs through a new Wisconsin 
Lutheran resettlement program, according to an announcement by 
the Lutheran Welfare Society of Wisconsin. The state resettle- 
ment service will work in co-ordination with the National Lutheran 
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Council, New York, which has announced that 10,000 assurances 
of jobs and housing will be needed for an estimated 35,000 to 
40,000 European Lutherans scheduled to reach the United States 


in the next two years. Thus far, about 500 assurances for 1,500 


persons have been processed by the Council. 


Formation of a special commission to handle international 
relations was approved in Stockholm by the General Synod of 
the Swedish State Lutheran Church. Similar to groups organized 
by Protestant churches in the United States and other countries, 
the new commission will support the Ecumenical Movement. 
It will also seek to enlarge contacts and fellowship between the 
Swedish church and Protestant bodies throughout the world. 


Lutheran missionaries in China who are in areas now occupied 
or in danger of being occupied by communist forces definitely will 
be withdrawn. This decision was reached by foreign mission 
authorities of the Augustana Lutheran Church, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Free Church, and the United Lu- 
theran Church who met in Minneapolis to determine a course of 
action. Following reports on conditions in various areas served 
in China by these church bodies, the foreign mission heads decided 
that withdrawal was in the best interests of the Lutheran Church 
in China. There will be few exceptions to this decision. 


Dr. Theophilus Wurm has announced he will officially retire 
as Lutheran bishop of Wuerttemberg in January because of ad- 
vanced age. 


Protestants at Home 


Greater study of personal counseling and of the sociological 
phase of marriage by the nation’s clergy was urged in Cincinnati 
at the third annual National Conference on the Church and the 
Home. One of the recommendations suggested that the American 
Association of Theological Schools include in its pre-theological 
curriculum a course in marriage and the family, and emphasized 
that clergymen must become better acquainted with the solid 
results of sociological surveys of family life and marriage problems. 


Over 100,000 rural parsonages in this country need improve- 
ment, according to a study by Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
New Jersey. The study, published in Washington, D.C., by the 
Department of Agriculture as a booklet, was based upon a detailed 
survey of 100,171 parsonages of 12 denominations in 47 States. 
One fact brought out in the study is that only about % of rural 
pastors have real privacy in their study. Another is that % of the 
parsonages need repairs, and two out of five need painting. 


Plans for adding 2,000,000 new members to the Methodist 
Church in the next four years were made in Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
at a meeting of the denomination’s Conference secretaries of evan- 
gelism. The secretaries proposed a threefold program, including 
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visitation, pulpit, and public evangelism. The pulpit evangelism 
plans call for pastors to receive training in “preaching for a verdict” 
through evangelistic preaching seminars to be held in every annual 
Conference. The public evangelism section calls for the use of 
such media as radio, television, motion pictures, audio-visual aids, 
literature, and the press under the leadership of Dr. Harry L. Wil- 
liams, associate secretary. 


Methodists attending the Jacksonville District Conference in 
Jacksonville, Florida, were urged to avoid the “easy-money way 
of life’ by shunning raffles, punch boards, bingo games, and 
gambling on races. The 350 Methodist clergymen and lay leaders 
attending the Conference declared “Christian vocation is too sacred 
to be jeopardized by an easy-money way of life.” 


Protestants Abroad 

Nearly 66,000 Chinese university students received aid during 
the past year from the National Student Relief Committee, a project 
which has been sponsored jointly by the National YMCA and 
the National YWCA since 1937. Agencies which have contributed 
funds or supplies to the work include the World Student Service 
Fund, United Service to China, British United Aid to China, the 
China Relief Mission with the U. S. State Department, Church 
World Service, and the Chinese Students’ Christian Association 
of North America. 


The Soviet occupation authorities in Brandenburg province 
have ordered the immediate discontinuance of newsprint supplies 
to two evangelical church publications in the area. The publications 
are the Potsdamer Kirche and the Berliner Kirche, both of which 
are printed under Soviet license. 


The Nativity or other dramatic presentations may not be per- 
formed in Anglican churches without direct authorization in each 
case according to a ruling by Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, published in the Canterbury diocesan bul- 
letin. Dr. Fisher added that application for authority to present 
a play in church should be made before the players are cast or 
rehearsals begun. 


Dr. John R. Temple of London, England, general secretary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, died suddenly in Hong 
Kong, China, on November 29. 


Roman Catholics 

Frank J. Lewis, prominent Roman Catholic layman, has given 
$100,000 to the Catholic Church Extension Society, home missions 
agency of the American Catholic bishops. Noted for his philan- 
thropy, Lewis, in the last few years, has given a 17-story office 
building valued at $700,000 to the Jesuits for use as a downtown 
campus of Loyola University and $1,000,000 for the same university’s 
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Stritch School of Medicine. Some years ago he gave the Chicago 
archdiocese the Lewis Memorial Hospital for maternal care for low- 
income families. He also donated the Lewis School of Technology, 
Lockport, Illinois, to the Catholic Youth Organization. 


A new series of advertisements, designed to explain Roman 
Catholic teaching to those “who would not voluntarily enter a Cath- 
olic church to hear it” is scheduled for publication in a number of 
national magazines beginning in January. The series will be 
sponsored by the supreme council of the Knights of Columbus with 
headquarters in New Haven, Connecticut. In each ad, a pamphlet 
will be offered without charge. Among other things the pamphlet 
will enable the reader to obtain a free course of Catholic instruction 
by mail. 


Roman Catholic dioceses throughout the world have been 
invited by the Vatican Commission for the celebration of the Holy 
Year of 1950 to organize collections in their parishes to provide 
a “powerful” new Vatican Radio installation. Officials of the Com- 
mission said improved facilities are needed if the Pope is to be 
able to reach the whole world with the large number of speeches 
he is expected to make during the Holy Year. 


Other Matters 


Sermons condemning anti-Semitism have been ordered 
preached on Sunday, December 5, in all Reformed churches in 
Hungary. Instructions for the nation-wide sermons were con- 
tained in a letter sent to pastors by Alexander Makkai, of the 
Reformed Church’s Home Missions Committee. 


Religious instruction by mail is being offered by a Jewish 
synagogue in Detroit to children of families in Michigan areas 
that are remote from Jewish institutions. Rabbi Adler said the 
lessons would include Jewish religion, literature, and history. 
These will be available to children beginning at the first grade 
level. Plans call for enrollees to meet their instructors at least 
twice annually, in mid-winter and spring. 


Lotteries of all kinds operated by churches are banned in 
Boston hereafter, according to orders sent to police divisions by 
deputy police superintendent James A. Sheehan. Captains of all 
stations were ordered to report to him in a week and state what 
had been found regarding lotteries and games of chance conducted 
by churches “or any other organization.” 


The periodical Christendom will merge with The Ecumenical 
Review, a new official organ of the ecumenical movement. The 
Review will be issued from Geneva, the headquarters of the World 
Council of Churches. H. Paul Douglass, editor of Christendom, 
will continue as an associate editor of the new combined publica- 
tion. The Autumn number of Christendom is the last published 
under that title. 
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Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The Organization of the Missouri Synod. By William Dallmann, 
D. D. Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. 
32 pages, 444x634. 15 cents. 

This is an essay presented to our Centennial Synod in Chicago, 
July, 1947, and published by request. In his inimitable style the 
author first gives a brief summary of Dr. C. F. W. Walther’s well- 
known books The Church and the Ministry, The Proper Form of 
a Christian Congregation, and The Lutheran Church the True 
Visible Church. Nearly one half of the pamphlet is composed of 
tributes to the grand old man of the Missouri Synod. The essay 
itself closes with a stirring appeal for the unity of the Spirit in our 
Synod and for brotherly love. The foreword is by President John 
W. Behnken. O. E. Sonn 


The Free Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland. Translated 
by J. Hirsto. Published by the Free Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Finland. Paper bound. 30 pages. Order from 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis 18, Mo. 

This is the twenty-fifth anniversary booklet of the loyal group 
of Finlanders who established a free church in 1923 and who 
through the instrumentality of our Synod’s leaders were led by 
the grace of God to build on the solid foundation of the Word 
of God and the Lutheran Confessions. It is a story little known 
to the rank and file of our people, and our pastors will do well to 
get the booklet and inform their constituents about this brave 
little body of confessors. W. G. Potack 


The Lutheran Annual, 1949. By O. A. Dorn, Editor, and Armin 
Schroeder, Statistical Editor. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. 272 pages, 84%2x5%. 50 cents. 

The Lutheran Annual for 1949 is of professional interest because 
of a series of historical articles, prepared by Dr. W. G. Polack. While 
popular in form, they are sufficiently detailed to merit a place 
with permanent historical materials. “A Hundred Years Ago in 
Synod’s History,” “From the Reminiscences of the Rev. John 
Strieter,” “The Centennial of the Birth of a Great Man” (Dr. A. L. 
Graebner), “The Centennial of an Inspiring Missionary Society” 
(Hermannsburg Missionary Society), “The Man Who Predicted 
the End of the World a Century Ago” (William Miller), and anni- 
versaries of six hymn writers comprise the historical materials. 
Additional articles on the Lutheran Hour and KFUO complete 
the materials. RicHARD R. CAEMMERER 


Amerikanischer Kalender fuer deutsche Lutheraner auf das Jahr 
1949. — Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 272 
pages. 50 cents. 

One is truly amazed at the wealth of informative material 
concerning our Synod and the Synodical Conference that is packed 
into this well-known publication as well as in its companion volume, 
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the Lutheran Annual for 1949. The bulk of this material is identical 
in both editions, though, of course, the devotional and educational 
material comprising thirty pages is different. The complete roster 
of pastors, teachers, and congregations alone makes it highly de- 
sirable that a copy of either edition find its entrance into the homes 
of our membership. O. E. Sonn 


The Death of Christ. By William Dallmann. D.D. Northwestern 
Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. Second edition. Revised. 
32 pages, 414x634. 25 cents; per dozen, $2.40. 


The author here gives a detailed compilation of Scripture 
texts which have a bearing on this central doctrine of the Christian 
religion. Our pastors will find it a very convenient summary of 
Bible texts bearing on this doctrine, suitable especially for advanced 
Bible class work. O. E. Sonn 


Atonement and Forgiveness. By Jacob Tanner. Augsburg Pub- 
aa House, Minneapolis. 1948. XI and 114 pages, 54% x9. 
1.75. 


The venerable author (born 1865) selects one of the many 
aspects under which the Scriptures present the doctrine of the 
atonement. The thesis of the entire study is: The purpose of the 
forgiveness is not only to clear the past, but primarily to become 
the power of God unto salvation, to free man from the power of 
Satan and sin, and to change the future for man. The author believes 
that it is a misplaced emphasis when the work of Christ is viewed 
primarily as resolving the tension between God’s justice and mercy 
and only secondarily — if at all—as providing a forgiveness which 
frees man from the power of sin. Currently the so-called classic 
idea of the atonement (held by Irenaeus and other church fathers) 
is presented in some Lutheran circles as truly Biblical and genuinely 
Lutheran. According to G. Aulen (Christus Victor) Luther viewed 
Christ’s work as mirabile duellum between Himself and the five 
tyrants of man’s soul: sin, death, the devil, the Law, God’s wrath. 
The Atonement must therefore not be viewed so much as Christ 
paying the debt of our guilt, but as His glorious victory over man’s 
tyrants. It is, of course, significant that Luther wrote no Lenten 
hymns, but victorious Easter hymns, that Luther rejected the 
Anselmic “satisfaction theory,” and that in his explanation of 
Christ’s work in the Large Catechism (Second Article of the Creed) 
Luther emphasizes Christ’s victory over our enemies. But one 
dare not overlook that this redemption was accomplished by 
Christ’s paying my debt for me. The so-called classic idea is 
a one-sided emphasis of one phase of Christ’s work. In his zeal 
to establish the indissoluble connection between the Atonement 
and our sanctification Dr. Tanner by-passes and even questions 
some doctrines which are basic. The most serious defect appears 
in the author’s contention that the problem of the Atonement was 
not in God, but in man, that it was not necessary to appease or 
even to modify God’s wrath (48). At times it is difficult to follow 
the author’s line of thought, as when he states that Christ was 
under God’s special curse (56), and a little later rejects the view 
that God accepted the payment of His Son for the accursed sin- 
ner (63), or when he states that by His substitutionary death Christ 
removed the curse (53, 55), while he had said previously (44, 48) 
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that Christ’s Cross is an incentive to repentance and that such 
repentance and the subsequent obedience turns away God’s wrath. 
In preaching the Atonement the pastor will certainly take the “for- 
ward look” — a life of sanctification — but he will so proclaim it that 
the “backward look” — Christ’s payment of our debt on Calvary — 
is not lost sight of. In our preaching not a “different emphasis” 
is required, but the same twofold emphasis: Christ died and arose 
both to free me from the wrath of God and the tyranny of my 
enemies, so that God for Jesus’ sake finds His delight in me and 


that I can serve Him in everlasting righteousness. 
F. E. MAYER 


Millennial Studies. A Search for Truth. By Rev. Geo. L. Murray. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 207 pages, 
8x5%%. $2.50. 

During the past decades, especially since Dr. Scofield’s Refer- 
ence Bible was accepted by the majority of Fundamentalists as 
the only correct guide of Scripture prophecy, Premillennialism, 
in particular, Dispensationalism, became so very popular that but 
few voices were raised against this strange doctrinal vagary. Of 
late, however, earnest Bible students have begun to study Scrip- 
ture prophecy in the light of the Christian Confessions and the 
writings of the leading Christian dogmaticians that repudiated 
Millenarianism, so that today there is an increase of antimillen- 
nialistic literature. Millennial Studies follows the best traditions of 
those who in the past have exposed and condemned the errors of 
Premillennialism. The author of the book is pastor of the First 
United Presbyterian Church, Boston, Mass. His approach to the 
problem is simple and constructive. In fourteen, not too long, 
chapters he shows from Scripture that the right principle of Scrip- 
ture interpretation does not allow Dispensationalism to stand. 
After two introductory chapers (“General Consideration,” “God’s 
Covenant with Abraham”) he examines carefully the “Testimony 
of the Prophets,” the “Testimony of Jesus,” and the “Teachings 
of the Apostles,” pointing out that they do not teach Millennialism. 
Then he subjects to a thorough Scriptural scrutiny the “Millennial 
Theories,” the “Seventy Weeks of Daniel,” the “Great Tribulation,” 
the “Rapture,” the “Resurrection,” the “Judgment,” “Revelation 
Twenty,” and closes his investigation with a “Testimony of History.” 
The Lutheran reader must bear in mind that the writer is a con- 
servative Calvinist and that his faith finds expression in many 
ways and places. But while he may not agree with the writer 
in such matters, he will certainly find himself in agreement with 
the final results of his Bible study. Dr. Murray rightly insists that 
the “New Testament should be allowed to explain the Old” (p. 41); 
that “it is Christ, rather than the Hebrew people, who is the sub- 
ject of the Old Testament prophets”; and that “the Bible an- 
nounces no special plan of salvation for the Jews in this present 
age” (p.57); that “Jesus did not speak of an earthly, but of a 
heavenly; not of a material, but of a spiritual kingdom” (p. 72); 
that the Premillennial teaching concerning the “setting up of an 
earthly Jewish kingdom, the return of the Jews as a people to 
Palestine, the rebuilding of the temple, and the whole millennial 
program ... is utterly devoid of New Testament authority” (p. 81); 
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that the Millennial theories are fraught with contradictions and 
absurdities (pp. 83 ff.); that the seventy weeks of Daniel ended 
with the “final rejection of God by the nation” (p. 98), this “final 
national transgression having its climax at the place called Cal- 
vary” (ibid.); that the “great tribulation” (Matthew, ch. 24) took 
place in 70 A.D. (p. 130); that the “rapture” (1 Thess. 4:17) will 
take place, not as a “secret rapture” before Christ’s final coming 
to Judgment, but publicly on Judgment Day (p.142); that there 
will be but one resurrection of the dead, taking place at the same 
time (pp. 145 ff.); that there will be only one Judgment, namely, 
that on Judgment Day, and not seven different and scattered ones, 
as the Millennialists teach (pp. 159ff.); that the expression “all 
Israel” (Rom. 11:26) denotes the “elect of God” (p. 78); and that 
neither the Early Church nor the later Christian Church officially 
taught the Millennial doctrine (pp. 191 ff.). We state these matters 
in detail to show what an invaluable help this book is for all those 
who wish to study and refute the Millennial aberration. Millen- 
nial Studies was selected by the United Presbyterian Church as 
the religious Book of the Year. Dr. Murray, besides pastoring 
his congregation, the oldest Presbyterian church in Boston, also 
serves as guest lecturer in the Gordon Divinity School in Boston, 
where he teaches History of Doctrine. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


The Religion of Maturity. By John Wick Bowman. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York, Nashville. 1948. 336 pages, 
6x9. $3.00. 


This book is a modern quest for the “true religion.” The 
thesis is: In the life and work of Jesus we find the only correct 
response to the “prophetic revelation” of the Old Testament. The 
author states that this prophetic revelation is the “word of God” 
received by audition for the purpose that Israel might become the 
“redemptive community.” This revelation challenged Israel to 
render unconditional obedience to the sovereign Lord and thus 
reveal by word and deed that complete surrender to God is man’s 
ultimate purpose and the way to salvation (pp. 38, 51). But Israel 
failed, and the prophets addressed their message to the remnant, 
known also as the “Messiah,” “Suffering Servant,” “Son of Man” 
(55). Jesus acknowledged this prophetic message for “he was con- 
scious of a unique spiritual force which welled up within him and 
which gave creative power to his utterances” (72f.). He reiterated 
and enforced the “prophetic” revelation, that man’s chief end is to 
reflect the image of God, “a character of righteousness” (76). Thus 
Christ establishes the kingdom of God on the plane of history, and 
by combining the eschatological with the ethical he was true to 
the “prophetic” revelation (77). 

According to the author, religion is the response of man to 
God’s revelation. At the time of Christ three responses to God’s 
revelation, each an immature religion, can be traced: the religion 
of the altar, the book, the throne. Here the author offers much 
valuable information and makes very stimulating suggestions. 
However, the entire presentation is based on the theories of higher 
criticism and extra-canonical priestly literature. The gist of the 
religion of the altar is that salvation can be procured through the 
priestly office, the sacrificial system, and the institutional service 
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of the temple. Jesus was not antagonistic to a priestly religion; 
in fact, he offered himself as a free personality for the sin of the 
world and expects his people to share in his self-immolation for the 
salvation of men and thus to constitute a kingdom of priests (136). 
Jesus was interested primarily in the prophetic office, as is evident 
from the fact that he did not inaugurate new rituals (86), but took 
existing rites, e. g., the Lord’s Supper, and made them symbols of 
prophetic teaching (133, 135).— The religion of the book teaches 
that salvation is attained by a totalitarian submission to the letter 
of the book, resulting in an atomistic righteousness and a conduct 
pattern (138, 154f.). Jesus also recognized the authority of the 
book, but as a prophetic revelation, which emphasizes the acquisi- 
tion of character and of the proper motivation of the entire per- 
sonality in its relation to God and man (181).— The paradox of 
an all-righteous God and the sufferings of his people led to the 
third response to the prophetic revelation: the religion of the 
throne, an apocalyptic religion. Was Christ’s religion apocalyptic 
or prophetic? There is no final answer, because there is the pos- 
sibility that the church colored her account of our Lord’s teachings 
with her own apocalyptic outlook (236). Jesus also spoke of the 
impending doom, though he may have erred regarding the date 
of a future event (247). But this must not be viewed as “a his- 
torical blunder,” because Jesus was not interested in foretelling 
the future, but in revealing God’s ultimate purpose, namely, that 
man be brought progressively into submission to “Christ” and his 
message (250). Had Jesus been apocalyptic in his outlook, he 
would not have founded the Christian Church to improve this 
world, if the world was so shortly to be destroyed. — The religions 
of altar, book, and throne are ego-centric and appeal to man’s 
emotional, intellectual, and volitional needs. But the religion of 
maturity (Heb.6:1) is essentially a religion of the word and the 
act. In other words, the response to the word must result in 


a “redemptive community.” The Word became flesh means 
that the divine word was fulfilled in the divine act, the establish- 
ment of “a community of moral, mature personalities, . . . first in the 


person and work of Jesus and then in the Church, which is his 
body” (272, 274). 

The three religions described by the author find their counter- 
part in modern Christendom, and from this viewpoint the book 
offers rich material. But judged on the basis of three significant 
criteria, the book, in spite of its scholarship, keen insights, and 
interesting material, is written in the spirit of liberal theology. 
(1) The author speaks of the person of Jesus as the Word of God 
and the power of God, the only-begotten Son, etc., but adds that 
“these terms are intended separately and collectively to say that 
the Church has found the man Christ Jesus to be the God-given 
means of mediating God to man” (276). Christ’s “authority,” 
Matt. 11:27, “was no doubt the moral kinship which existed between 
the Son and the Father. ... Jesus was so attuned to the will of 
his Father that when he spoke it was the word of his Father and 
when he acted it was the act of his Father” (279). The Vicarious 
Atonement is reduced to the following: “As God’s act he accom- 
plished God’s righteous will for man’s salvation and so manifested 
the Father to his people. At the same time he also vindicated man 
in God’s sight by achieving on man’s behalf the imago Dei... . 
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In the former capacity, Jesus was God’s act of revelation, in the qT 
latter he was equally man’s response to that revelation” (282). 
(2) The aim and essence of religion is the production of a com- 
munity of moral, mature personalities who shall reflect God’s moral 
person on the plane of history. (3) Revelation consists of a word 
and an act, and the act is the incorporation of the word in a com- 





munity of moral, mature personalities (273). “By faith Jesus has fe 
become for the Church the divine act as the prophetic word was 4 
the divine word for the Hebrew people” (277). F. E. Mayer F 
Around the Mediterranean with My Bible. By Harriet-Louise d 
H. Patterson. Foreword by Gaius Glenn Atkins. The Judson ' 
Press, Philadelphia (Chicago, Los Angeles). 366 pages, * 
542x9. $3.00. as 
This book does not belong to that large class of productions tc 
concerning which one with a sigh says they need not have been o! 
written. It is a delightful work, which helps one to appreciate the tr 
Bible lands and to understand the narratives of our Holy Scrip- it 
tures. The author, Miss Patterson, has repeatedly traveled in the 
Holy Land, and she has personally conducted study tours to N 


Palestine. What makes her book valuable is that she describes 
vividly what she saw when she traveled in Bible lands. She takes 
the reader by the hand, as it were, and leads him from place to - 
place and points out to him what is interesting. Her book begins fr 
with a description of Gibraltar, from where she traverses the A 
Mediterranean. A brief stop is made at Marseilles, thence she goes 


to Crete and Egypt. In the latter country she conducts us about : 
in Cairo and vicinity and the land of Goshen. Going northward and H 
having come within view of Sinai, she proceeds to Jerusalem. The A 
Holy City and its many interesting sights are thoroughly visited. 
The itinerary next takes one to Hebron, to Bethlehem, and through P 


the wilderness to Jericho. There follows a tour of the Trans-Jordan 
country, with its interesting remains of Greek and Roman culture. ke 
Next a trip is made from Jerusalem to the north, and the traveler is 
taken through Samaria to Galilee, where Nazareth and the Sea of 
Tiberias with its many interesting details engage our attention. 
Starting out again, we are taken to Damascus and Baalbek, with 
its incredibly majestic ruins. There follows a cruise along the coast 
of Palestine, past Jaffa, northward to Haifa and Mount Carmel, 
a visit to Beirut and vicinity, and a look at Tyre and Sidon. The 
return voyage takes the visitor to Athens, Naples, and Rome, and 
the journey ends “beneath the wooden cross in the Coliseum.” 

Miss Patterson remains true to her title as she writes; the 
Bible is always in her hand, and she connects the sites she visits 
with the accounts in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and the New 
Testament. What lends a special charm to her description is the 
wealth of little details which she submits in her narrative. Now 
and then an opinion is voiced by her which is theologically unsound; 
the reader will have no difficulty in distinguishing between observa- 
tion and speculation. 

Not too much can be said in praise of the illustrations which 
the book contains, they are simply superb. The photographs on 
which they are based were taken by Miss Patterson herself. Having 
myself had the privilege of visiting the sites depicted, I can vouch 
for their authenticity. W. ARNDT 
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The Devotional Bible. Volume Two. The Gospels According to 
Saint Luke and Saint John. Centennial Series. Concordia 
i“ House, St. Louis, Mo. 1948. 528 pages, 534x834. 
3.00. 

The second unit in The Devotional Bible, published under the 
auspices of the Synodical Centennial Committee, brings meditations 
for the family devotional on Saint Luke and Saint John. Medita- 
tions introductory to Saint Luke are from the pen of the late Dr. L. 
Fuerbringer; those to Saint John, by Professor Martin H. Franz- 
mann. The meditations on Saint Luke were written by Dr. Theo- 
dore Hoyer; on Saint John, by the Rev. H. W. Gockel. Each author 
preserves his characteristic style; all are alike in their practical 
penetration into the text. This volume should do much for en- 
couraging a family altar which is not merely ritual, but an approach 
to God through His Word. The simple device of utilizing the text 
of the Gospels achieves for this volume an overpowering concen- 
tration on Christ —a thing sorely needed in the Church and in 
its devotional aids. RicHarD R. CAEMMERER 


No Uncertain Sound. By Ray C. Petry. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 1948. xiii and 331 pages, 9x6. $4.50. 


This stout volume is an anthology composed of excerpts of 
sermons and essays of the great preachers of the Christian Church 
from Origen to the pre-reformers. Great names like Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Bernard, Berthold of Regensburg, and Savonarola are 
there. However, the editor gives excerpts also of administrators 
such as Gregory I and Innocent III; of doctrinal teachers such as 
Hrabanus Maurus, Anselm of Canterbury, Bonaventura, and Thomas 
Aquinas; mystics such as Eckhart, Tauler, and Nicholas of Cusa; 
and lesser known but equally significant preachers as Wulfstan, 
Peter Damian, Peter of Blois, Jacques De Vitry, and Michel Menot. 
The editor has done a superior job in supplying sources and trans- 
lations, and his bibliography is in itself most valuable. He has 
supplied a 44-page introduction, giving a summary of develop- 
ment and method. This introduction is especially stimulating and 
in subsequent editions deserves to be extended into a more complete 
section with subheads. Dr. Petry has put not only homileticians but 
historians of thought and the systematicians into his debt. He is 
professor of church history at Duke University and produced this 
volume through funds supplied by it jointly with the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

RicHARD R. CAEMMERER 


Report to Protestants. By Marcus Bach. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 277 pages, 6X8%. $3.00. 

This is a fascinating report by a roving reporter. Dr. Bach, 
now a professor in the School of Religion at Iowa City, begins his 
story in a small Kansas town, where he entered the ministry as 
pastor of the Evangelical church. Imbued with a spirit of ecu- 
menicity, he unsuccessfully tried, with the help of the young 
Baptist preacher, to merge the community’s churches. Disillusioned 
by a series of unhappy experiences, he resigned his pastorate and 
joined the ranks of the unemployed. After a brief association with 
a Pentecostal group, he enrolled at the State University of Iowa, 
where a Rockefeller fellowship in creative writing made it possible 
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for him to embark on his travels along “Church Street,” observing 
the various sects and cults along the way. He relates his ex. 
periences with Roman Catholics, Christian Scientists, necromancers, 
palmists, yogis, astrologers, and many others. In these he senses 
a definite threat to historic Protestantism — aggressive Romanism 
attacking from the right, the cults from the left — and suggests how 
it must meet this threat. 

Dr. Bach is a chastened ecumenicist; his experience in Kansas 
sobered him. He discovered a serious weakness in the social gospel 
he had preached. “A man caught in the conflicts of daily life,” he 
says, “did not want a dissertation on world affairs. ... What he 
needed was a definable reality in the Christian life and a usable 
power to meet his personal, everyday needs.” After fifteen years of 
research he concludes: “The strength of the Christian faith is in 
the individual, and faith demands personal work.” “In my anxiety 
about church union,” he confesses, “I had by-passed the spiritual 
quest of my people.” This, he says, was the fatal error of his first 
pastorate. He warns Protestantism to avoid that error. 

Dr. Bach should give every Christian group something to 
think about. But in this book he does not reveal the real source 
of Protestant strength. It is not enough to give the patient indi- 
vidual attention; he must be given the right remedy for his sick- 
ness. That is found in the three “solas” of the Reformation: alone 
by the Scripture, alone by grace, alone by faith! There you have 
the remedy which Luther used against the corruption of Rome 
and the enthusiasm of the cults. Without these Protestantism is 
shorn of its strength: defenseless against Rome and all other 
work-righteous sects and cults. Dr. Bach has traveled a long way 
in the right direction on “Church Street”; perhaps he will go all 
the way in reclaiming Protestantism’s precious heritage. 

L. W. Spitz 


Great Missionaries to the Orient. By J. Theodore Mueller. Pub- 
lished by Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
133 pages. $1.50. Order from Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


This is another in a series of popular volumes which Dr. Mueller 
has written, one that our pastors will do well to recommend to 
young and old in their congregations. It would have been better 
to have entitled the volume “Great Missionaries to Japan,” as all 
the persons included in the book were missionaries to that country 
or to countries conquered by Japan and taken into its empire. 
One misses any reference to Lutheran missionaries. 

W. G. Potack 
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